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PREFACE 



In looking at the enoimous personal and societal costs of students dropping out of 
schoo!. one can xecognize why the dropout problem has achieved unprecedented urgency. 
Recent research has emphasized the importantrole that vocational education can play in 
enhancing die oppoctonities and success for this peculation. In sespCHise to this challenge, 
the Technical Assistance for Special Populations Program of the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education has produced Students at Risk: Selected Resources for 
Vocational Preparation. This resource guide is intended ^o assist state and local 
administrators of vocational special needs programs, special needs educators, counselors, 
researdiers, and odiers serving students at risk of dropping out of schqpL 



The following selected resources pertaining to serving stt Jents at risk in vocational 
education are included: relevant publications; newsletters; agencies, associations, and - 
organizations; center for educational information/services; clearinghouses; computer-based 
information networks; and databases. Materials listed in Uie guide are categorized by the 
following cluster hidings of the common compcments of exemplary programs: program 
administratis, curriculum and instruction, comprehensive support services, formalized 
artictthtion and communication, and occupational experience. General background 
literature and additicmal resources are also provided. This resource guide is not intended to 
be an exhaustive listing of all available resources, but, ratiier, materials are included which 
are representative of tiie field. For each entry, an annotation is provided along wiUi die 
price and ordering information whenever possible. An address listing for ordering die 
publications is included in the appendix. 
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Cartcr-Vocatioul ProgniM ApoUoni* T. (Ed). (1989. Januiry). VBMS kMibook for 

§imtmUtrumn §m €&t§§r*ff^Ml tMfMnHom sor^ 
fi€€M f§r Mm4vmmmg€4 $na$mi$ mmd uiiiomts with 
luMiteMniMg MiMfitfiM (rev, ad*). Robnm Parkt CA: 
Sonoma State Univertityi Vocational Educattou Resource 
Sysiemt Califixttia Institute on Humm 

This hMdbook was devdopcd fixr admini^ 
cational piepantionpfogfanis. Its primary purpose is to provide 
information necessary to plan« innplement, and monitor career-vo- 
cational prqiaration services for handici^yp^ 
vantagedt economically disadvantaged^ or limited-English profi- 
cient OJBO students in regular vocational education cl^ 
An overview of earh s^mott of vocational education for 
with special needs* defuiitidns cS tmns, and recoinmehded ^ 
proactes for imprcWing ser^nces are provided for the 
Hie fust seven modules addiess administrativie Issues; the lemain- 
ing ten focus on qiedfic information whi(A the vocati^ 
tion administmtor needs to know regarding the implementation of 
vocational education services for studenu with q)ecialneed^ The 
following topics are presented in the modules: ideology* federal 
and state regulations, program planning* funding and fiscal man- 
agement, personnel development, community relations, coordina- 
tion with community support agencies, student identification, stu- 
dent assessment, devek^ent of the lEP, classroom/program 
placement, instructional accommodations, learning-centers, job 
market analysis, job development, job placement, and follow-up 
services. (20Spp^es) 



Strategies and Resources Capuzzi, D., & Gross, D. R. (Eds.). (1989). Youth at risk: 

A resource for counselors, teachers and parents. 
Alexandria, VA: American Associauon for Counseling and 
Devek>pment 

Pregnancy and substance abuse are only a few of the many life- 
changing behaviors being adopted by substantial numbers of to- 
day's teenagers. Add physical sbuse, sexual abuse, low self-es- 
teem, suicide, eating disorders, dq)re$sion, AIDS, and dropping 
out of school and it becomes obvioiss that many young people are 
at risk of not fulfilling their potendai, To^aLd professionals who 
deal with these problems every day, this bode is designed for 
counsek)rs, teachers, administrators, social woricers, and any'other 
professionals involved in training and teaching fiintre helping pro- 
fessionals. The book includes strategies for preventing and treat- 
ing stress, anorexia, bulimia, gang warfare, uxn pregnancy, sui- 
cide, and dropping out, with dozens of detailed case studies and 
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{vovcDimerventioos. SouicesaiKlfvsources are abo identic 
haoSSi^midm$ikk9u^ (3f)4piget;$26.9S AACD 

members, S2935 non-members) 



BdttcatioaftI luves Committee for Economic Development, Reseticb and IVriicy 

Committee* (7.985). imfaiimg im §wr cklUnn: Bu$i* 
Mif Mi th$ pmkttc sckooti. Washington, DC: Autaor. 

Concern thai our growing ;jiabUity to compete in world markets 
was doe to tbe ^ladequacy of our educcUon system, tte 
presents r^strat^ for education refoim in this rq^ Asnbusi- 
ness orf ^nization, die Gomm^ 

foUowfng four ta^ednntional issues: (l)empioyibili^f--s^^ 
needs, business needs; (2) Investment straiegies in education; (3) 
teachers and schools; and (4)<tHi^ness and the sch6ols--^hared 
goals, common intmsts. ; EmjrioyabiUty s^ it- 
a saessm e n t and realignment of sdx)ol cufriada, im{X>snv;htglier 
expe d iti on s and mm Hgorpu^ sum^^ ^!!Ni!dent b^yior ju^ 
axonq|>Ushnient, devd^^ 

measures, and providing insists fiom business management that 
can assist schools in developing an organizational climate that 
supports Lnprovement A significant finding is die need for com- 
prefaensi ve reform of the vocational education system. 

Divided into two sections, die first section in die ch^Mer on in- 
vestmmit strategies examines die importance (rf education as an 
investment for individuals and. society and discusses where die 
most cost-effective investments in education are likely to be 
found The second deatewidi how educatkm is financed md who 
is reqiKxisible for decisions on alk)cation of resources in die pub- 
lic schools. The chapter covering teachers and schools calls for 
enhancing and strengdiening die professional rok» of teachers, in- 
creasing dieir ability and opportunity to exercise judgment and 
make decisions, raising dieir salaries, and upgrading dieir world 
conditions. In die last ch4)ter,direealtenuttives for corporate in- 
volvement are discussed: supporting die existing system where 
die schools f re generally healdiy; festering innovative, incremen- 
tal change; and working for major structural reforms in die sys- 
tem. The Committee believes diat implementation of die rec- 
ommendiktions made in dus statement can help schools improve 
significantly, increasing public education's contribution to society 
and its value to our children. (107 pages, $9.50) 
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iBvestaiMt Stratesies Committee for Economic Developmentt Research and Policy 

Committee. (1987). ChtUr$m fo m$04: huiimmi 
$muigi$$ f%f tki UuftUnMy Msaiwnmgii. Wash- 

ington^DC: Author. 

Designed at&bliieivim for actkm at every stige of 
vetoiment, fipm intacy thnwgl^ 

hoi^loidMtifychildfenwlio aire atris^ It suggests medKxb of 
eariy intervention 10 prevemixobl^ 
remedial intervention once pfcMems are encountemL Tberqmt 
illustiaies these methods widi conciete examples of successful 
programs at woric throughout the nation. The feport states that 
strengthening the fedeial leadership's commitment to assisting 
diildren in need is criiciil at this time in oid^ 
foitt and 10 inspire piiTticipatidn £rom the varied segments of our 
national community. Ptriicymakers are urged to adopt a threeiwt 
stnu^ for reform: (1) prevention throu^ eariy iiitervention— 
programs that focus on chUdreh firom birth to age five and on 
temgers v^ are most at risk of premature parenthood; re- 
stmcmring the foundations of ednc^ddn---chM^^t^ are needed 
in the structure, staffing,.management« and financing of schools; 
and (3) retention and reentry-^targeted programs that combine 
comprthersive educational, employment, health, and social ser- 
vices for students still in school and for dropouts. (86 pages, 
$10.50) 



Model State Statute Council of Chief Sute School Officers. (1987). Elemnts of 

a model state statute to provide educational entitle- 
ments for at-risk students. Washington, DC: Author. 

In November 1987, the Council of Chief State School Officers 
approved a policy statement, ''Assuring School Success for 
Suidenu At Risk." Prepared as one example for implementing 
the policy statement, this draft of a model state statute is designed 
to provide effective assistance to students who are at-risk of school 
Mure. 

Written in five parts. Part I of the model stauite sets forward in 
the form of tegisteiive findings some of the facts that give rise to 
nationwide concern about children left behind in public school 
systems. It also states the legislative objective: to provide each 
chikl with educational and related sovkes calcu^ 
child to ciknpleie~hip sd[K>6r^^ pro- 
ductive and responsible citizen. Pan n calls for pre-school child 
developmen: programs to be made available to three- and four- 
year-old cbiMren who are at-risk of educational failure. Par HI 
first defines the concept of "at-riskness" for children at various 
suiges of their public schod career (K-12). Ihiee kinds of special 
measures are odled for students at-risk of educational failure: (1) 
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for ]fon( pMpte tite Imw dnppod ott of ickool iM 

ifae tie of cowfiiioqr maimn io n miA lm wincL HMliy> 

FtVycifiei ■tMiiii tarlwiilwijjtoi wJyfcciipi.ia. 



Edualkwal luncs Coyle-WUlianu* M. (1989, AofUil). VtMlliMf HhMtUm 

Mi tkM Mi-rtsk sMiMtCTASPP BRIEF). Cteaptign: 
Umveniiy of nUiioit, (teioQil Omter for Raeaidi in VoaKioiiil 
EducMion, Tedttical AniMice for 

The eoe-wnic «nd lodil COM of dra^^ 

diis BiV£F.--The projocted inpict of hi^ dropott iMt mong 

economicany and edticttk^ 

In addition^ die effect of dia School Rafom flMvoniant ivdn the 
avaaability of vbcatipoal odncwdM ite qualiQr of 

a r a dffwfe cu n i c u la it f on ci dfrttl, ^"ffcat i'W Hi f d B c a tfw. 
which iottHpnes basic Md academic skills imo die corrictdat is 
iccoauncnded as an impodant means of inqxoviiig die post*school 
outcomes of youtfi who are at risk. (4pages,noclMfe) 



Stair Traiainf Cunningham, D., Putzstuck, Cm & Barbieri, M. (1987). 

WwUmg t0giik$r io tupport ahrtsk y§utk. Austin: 
University of Texas at Austin, Extension Instruction and 
Materiab Center. 

The primary purpose of this !Mnual is to provide training for p!0* 
fessional and paraprofesskmal staff 10 suppon at-risk The 
training manual addresses die fo<k>wing areas widi a chapter de- 
voted loeadi area: die scope of die educatkmal, social, andAircul* 
tural problems of at-risk youdu die processes for die ktendfication 
of potential dropouts; the referral processes iq^mpriate for in- 
school, at-risk student assistance; counseling strategies and tech- 
niques; die use of alternative instructiomd strategies; techniques 
for adapting or modi^g materials; die establishmeot of ctose re- 
lationsbips widi students such as mentors and peer tutors; com- 
munity*based and school-based support services; die creation of 
parent support groiqM; activides to encourage at-risk students lo 
b ecome involve d in school activities ; die devetopiiieiitjgtstudy, . 
ddils; techniques for helping at-risk youdi to devek^ a positive 
self-concept; techniques for modvadng at-risk youdi; and class- 
room management techniques. The nuuiual contains lecture notes, 
handouts, snd transparency nusters. A list of references and an 
appendix containing information and fonns on assessment are also 
included ^30) 
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Drapo«t Stratcgiet 



GntUa. S. 1.. CMipbeU. U. A., k PMli. N. (1987. 

MmMi* M0 # MiM (SlQCk No. 06S40(MX»2I^))- 
W«tt«^ DC: UJ. PvMMiM of BdpMiQK. Office of 



ill md >ctNM«, iMt iifort *• aMrtl pwMwi of 

drepoMaidoflgaiKHBiiMMiMonMMM 

de>Hi< wWi tte law. flirt 1 of tte liuuyn mwmm *idwpot 

p rob tew ii fiti e ln te i ii H ilK r i Iw n r acitaiplifarajofat 

eflim 10 keep oKie ybo^Mtt te Ktool 

develop anepradnctiveciiinM. PM 2 describes lixamiegies 

dte mieriiMMidenri beBw IwM pwise Ibr keepif tMk mt- 

deoB in &sdK)ol--«ot oaly h piAttc scinolt, ii siAur- 

b« Md ^ scinQte IS ivel. ItocosMaendttkM iMlo^ 

lervealim^Val<riak yoM«MeR.cn«i^ 

to eiriiaiice ksniiV. tettiai lygk expecittioas. select^ 



laie. TtesuperimeadeMs also describe a iMie of policies and 
piactices cuncady ia place in dieir districts dnt iUosmie eadi 
stnuegy. llimeMinplessfe not all oaiqae to die school distrkt 
ideadfied: some ait npUcaied in odwr dittictt across die cottnny. 
Itetoences are dso included, along widi a list of contacts in each 
of the districts. (75 pages. S3.2S: available from die 
Superintendent Documents. U.S. (lovenvneot Prindng Office) 



RccoaiMendations for 
Edacational Experiences 



Intercultural Devetopment Research Association. (1989). 
Suecittfui sehoottmg f§r $t§m§mleMy iU^ifantggti 
t-risk youth. PntHtttmr't guUt urtts n»mb9r 
tknt. Austin: Texas Education Agency. Texas Dropout 
Infonnadoe Gearinghouse. 

This guide, the diiid in a series of Practitioner's Guides to 
Dropoitf frwentioii. examines die issues lelaied to die education 
of economically disadvantaged st-risk studentt snd provides lec- 
omnieadadoos on bow schools may address'tfceirneeds. Ei^ie- 
seafch findings and lecommendadons for improving die educa- 
tion^ experience of diese smdenu aie discussed. Following die 
piMentidnii of eidi major findfaifi saset of specific rxommend a- 
tions dssigoed to help educators tailor local programmatic re- 
sponses. Many of die recommendations are extensions of die ef- 
fective schootemovemem. (72 pages. $5.00) 
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Staff D«v*lopaeat- 



Meen.O.D. (Sd.). (19S7. September). J7cmllMft^MM> 
llMMf tftcki Mi* Hbmtttem (2ttd ed.). Rockville. MD: 
A^nPiAiyKn. 



100 OImK is I W C II OWI Vl MV6 8t M IMOmillOll OtIO oOfll WMCII 

^^trftfTT, tilffii rtiint^i , tnti itthtrt Twt imfco irfbnatitt ttecfakini 
j f^ l B w n iNugiMimmg lor onnyiMiisQ mq iMOappM w* 
dean. Ttebookitdivi(M info time pi^ Deicripitontof die 
fbMdMiM of ¥OMkAil 

FmiL hKtnMvesaiabtKforpioinmdevcl^^ 

nificimiinii and ^hihf die desiiii of * *ftfMkffial HTwr imf for 
special Meds individiialSt curricttlam modlificaiioii lectwigoei, 
wofk expccieMce md coopeiaiive piaocBieaiprotiiwit ai^ipoitaci^ 

vifff^ ffij <>y ni oniJ ?iif f f fftf m . b(iDni)aik)iiaboiitCMeeir(Ddte 

tiftii, traitfitiiyi tiftftfy^nftifyy 4m>ftfttl!liHft_ and ^tnlr/{«#w itW> 

of ^Mial Meda piQfnwit is provided in ?Ht tlL TUaaedion 

cfflHaifw chap^tn whieh oiriinft the conyi^^ 

tion pfQ|ran« identify timfM^ 

piooesa fron acliool to woifc md conmnntty liv^ 

aeconda^f oppoctonities, identify the rale of pnitnts a^ 

in sivportinf vocMional tniningt and diacoss the admtaiatiitoi's 

rote In estibUsliinf and conducting q)ectal needs program (394 

pages»$41^) 

Strategies for State 

Edacatioa Agcacics ParteCt O* (1988* August)* SiruiegUs for incMMOng ike 

ackiif€m€Mi mmi uttMimm^mt e/ uUHsk HitpMuie /#• 
JM/ts ihroBgh wocMiioMl eiucailoH. WashingtoUt DC: 

Resource Center on Educational Equity, CbuncU ^ Chiei State 
Sdiool Officers* 

This tepon is intended to be used by stale ed xadon agencies in 
stfucturing or fuwSiig programst pn>viding te 
local districts* developing resources and materiaU« and planning 
strategies to incieaae the participation of minority femalf* :n non* 
traditional vocational edocation progranis* It contains (te results 
of a sitfvey of sMe education vocational education directors and 
vocational sex equity coordtoaiors in twenty-seven states and the 
District of Coluinbia to identify inodd prognuns and approaches 
in vocatkMial education at the iniddle and secondary school levels 
wriiicb^target diespedal needs of at*risk Ifi^aniciemdearSeveral^ 
progranu which target at«risk HiqNuie females are presentf ' 
Propam components and pncticesasaociaiedwidi improved aca* 
demic and eaqiloymem outcomes for these students are discussed. 
Recommendations for pdicynuricers in vocational education and 
sex equity vocation^ education programs are included* Additional 
references are included (25 pages) 
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PiMUidag Stratcfics 



Sherman, J. D. (1987); StnUgki ftr JlMMtlMg stM 
4n09itt jngnm (J^^ Dmr. CO: 



ThefiBliofal 




«d fiance dwpqkjat wiwiw pwi^ m i le- 

aoooe gmde to iMiit IMIB poUc^ii^^ 
veiopaew inmadMS ftr&Mdni dr^^ 
ay progiams. Tbe foide consists otdvee inyorsectioas. ; The 
Grtt sectim sett ott some qwstkm tlMp^^ 
dress fa phawntagydropoiKiyev wito 
It discosaes die jmcessof deien^^ I'^J*'^ 

ensure a match bctw c ea |ii u | y a wiiurtr i c q>ii >cii>ci<s aiid fanda^ 
..attics. Theseond sectioa Wefly feviein d^ 
gnHM and activities that stales cinently.ate fiivliag to mcM dse 
acadeouc. persond. and vocadoMl needs of dropoitt and poM^ 
dropouts. The last aectioo draws on vecentKseaf^. and cumat 
practice to suggest som appreactes titat might be naed to find 
dropout prevention and lecoveryprogtams. Anattenqnismadeto 
describe die fim^ medwasm as weU as die pioUems associated 
widi it »d wi^s fieseproUems can be addressed if die strata is 
to be emj^oyed successfully. (31 pages. $730) 



CURRICULUM AND INSTRUCTION 



Motivatiosal Factors Bfoim«J.M. (EcL). a989,Jidy). Am lMmt^i§ll$m ^ m§- 

In 1987» thrMteeaoto Saev^^ at the 

UmvmUyof MsmetottlM^ to 
mvCTti|pai& llio Iflfltffltcft oC BWHiyatioml fTMrtoff on itofirfW i<dcii* 

^ p 5^|fy ^ ^« 4 | |^-ii^^^*|||jin^ ^<f^y^yf^ifi p^ ' i| i' M n€ ThlSltpOn 

is the prahict of tte fiist phase of this program of lesesroh de- 
signed 10 identify siMi aaa^ intrinsic mottvatfooHidaied fi|c^ 
which ooqU be used 10 entance iHe idemion of poie^ 
(at*ridc lesnien) in postsecondvy vocadonat education programs. 

The publication consists of the ficrilowing compooentst^O) the 
project's rationale and an overview of related activities; Q) a 
somaiafy of the issues identified dtiring a Nationd Synvodu^ 
Motivation and En^owennent conducted by project staff, the im- 
plications of diose findings for postsecondary vocational education 
programs, and recommendations riqardtng sitoequem reseaidi 
should be conducted; and (3) the proceedings of the Symposium. 
(100 pages; for further information, contact the Minnesota 
Research and Developmoit Center for Vocational Education, 
University of Minnesota, St Paul, Minnesota) 



Increased Graduation 

Requirements Gune, W. R, White, P., & Patterson, J. (1989). The Im- 

plementattom and effects of high school graduation 
requirements: rirst steps toward curricular reform 
(CPRE Research Report Series RR-011). New Brunswick: 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey, Center for Policy 
Research in Education* 

This report summarizes interview data on the intent and effecis of 
increased graduation requirements in six states. The effects of the 
requirements on course offerings and respondent views of effects 
are discussed. The authors identify two deficiencies of the in- 
creased graduation requirements. Hrstrthey-point out that it is 
unclear whedier academic courses increase achievement scoref and 
woriq)lace drills. Secondly, they observed a Lack of attention to 
instruction for different kinds of suidents. Policy recommenda- 
tions for further educational reform include streamlining the core 
curricuhmi by emphasizing learning objectives rather than course 
labels, paying special attention to instruction for middle- and low- 
achieving students, using different policy instruments for different 
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Teacher Tralahig 



Cdby.C R^PwtduI. H^if^ir^^ (1987.;JiiBe). 
VttMthimt sftejM ^:Mi0$rili0elur<tmUf^ tmrieitim, 
Aui6K: Uuvtit!^ of Tdos it Aiisttt^ Md 
MneriabCeoter. 



This two-volmie dniralym set h tMSMed « baMficapped; disMl- 




mvy pnpoie fiv thtsmaiiiriii^^^^^^ soitt Yocidaatf^^ie^^ 
cam in becdniii^ ioMwl^^ 
catim and provi^ this isfimatkm^^ 
insovicc instrnctioaal progna&: the set coosistt of te^ adf-con- 
tained nmdules widi eaiA module OM^^ 
cdor-coded sections: (l)aniiKradiictioa.(2)pafonnaiiw ot^ 
lives, (3) definition of tenns, (4) an overview. (S) a lessori plan. 
(6) transparency masters. (7) handotds. ai^ (8) an evaluation. 
Topics covered in individudnMduks iadude die foil^ us- 
ing die modules; federal Illation; learner chincieristics: vo^ 
tiond assessmoit; cooidinaied planning: interagency coopers^ 
modification concerning cuniculum. learning environment, and 
instructibn; gencralizaUe skills; serving LEP students; and student 
evaluaUons. ($73.00) 



Instructional Strategies 



Johns, K.. & Maishan. C. (1989). The slower learner: An 
advocate's view. Practitioner's guide series number 
two. Austin: Texas Education Agency. Texas Dtoponi Infer- 
mation€leitfinghottser 

An ovenriew of advocacy issues lelating'to slower learners as iden- 
tified by local pnciitioners is provided in this guide, die second in 
zx^c%6[PractitioHer'sGmdt* to Dropout Prevention. Asum- 
maryxrf'the^itscaicli^ft^hara ctcrist i c s ofcslowcrleametsand suc- 
cessful instructional strategies for these individuals are also in- 
cluded The puipose of the guide is to he^ local service providers 
understand slower learners as wen as to plan effective instruction 
so diat these students will experience some measure of academic 
success. (30 pages, $100) 
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Tcacktai TcckakiMS Ldr. J. k Kmii, R W. (1988). At^rtsk, hw^kkv' 

Klf mi§Ml$ te Jft« €kutf—m. Washinfton. DC: 

The Mhon; tfiiON^ tte lii6Miiro.i^ 

iaviii^i IMsii ittJo^^ identifies 
effixtive iis^[M^ 

stideatstiivdi^iaiiiekniiiigi^^ (l(KiMige3>$93s) 



Tkiaiiing Skills Pitssetseo. B. Z. (Ed). (19J8). ill«Hfi^ fivifiilf mm4 

(UiMmt: r^nijmkf^s finm mearck. Washington^ DC: 
Natirmri EdocMkm Assoctatkm. 

r anthocs discuss the inqmtance of teadung diinking skills to 
ait^isk stodents in this poMicatfen. This stnoegy is seen as nec* 
essaiy in of die increasing importance of decision*making 
and pfobIem*solving skilb in the American workplace* Each 
chqiier discusses some aspect of the issues, reseaich, and iniplica^ 
tions of teaching thinldng skills to at-risk yondi* (160 pages, 
$12,95) 



Voc-Ed Program Sarkees, D., West, L. L., & Wircenski, J. L* (1988). 

Voeaiionat tdueaUon prognms for th€ dlsaivantattd 

(Information Series No* 329)* Columbus: Ohio State 
University, Center on Educatkm and Training for Employment, 

The methods of assurii^comiriiance widi federal iegulatx>ns man- 
dating equal access diataie reviewed in tfiis document are intended 
to be ad4)ted or adopted by state and tocal administrators, voca- 
tk>nal education teachers, and counsetors* The first section dis* 
cu^es^the^ducatioralrftianciali^ialrand envi^^ 
ttuu contribute to bting disadvantaged. The legislative foundation 
for disadvantaged individuals in vocational education is examined, 
with special emphasis on legislation pertaining to academically 
and economically disadvantaged and LEP individuals. A section 
on program^phmning a n d i nst r uction di yu sses the-^)ecial>prob' 
terns &ced by disadvantaged students in die areas of academic 
achievement, functional curriculum, and genetalizabte, basic, vo- 
cational readiness, employability, and study skills. It also out* 
lines strategies tiiat have proven dKective in helping disadvantaged 
persons acquire dicse skills. The next section deals wiuH support- 
ive services and special staff. Thirteen q)ecific recommendmtons 
for working widi disadvantaged students in vocational education 
programs are provided. (49 pages, $5.25) 
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Acateik Skills Sackkr, J. 4 Qom. M. R. (1967), JtM*(Sw^^^ n- 

WMfcft. BASICSt MiUglai ntaUM '<mii^mi4n»U: 

Sttvioe No. BD 211997) | 
•not docaact mp w t fa io jte a»d far Im^ntioB of biic aidlls 

&MliBgs.'-ii|ittGilk3|B.i^ ^ Mdws.: 'The 

lit McdoM «a feodr dwk.;3«caiKy pdMen lie iMM m kwU 

individiial or gRMp lahraniM at a wdiksbop tad as madoats to 
tBodvaiB panic^^aiioii is f)«^ Each 
orgiateilby fb^1(&Mhi)f qoestkms that tMchen have 
a b o ut smd en tf <KfBerftie3-wift^>asicsldlbaiMi teachers'^ 
cnhies ^ addnssh^ these prabieins. 

SectkMS 1-3 discttis dropoiu^ aiid assdsmieot of the prabto 
relates to basic sIdU deficieacies: the impact of pen^ 
and school fiKton OQ dfopoot-ptme youth: and what happens to 
dropouts. Secti0Q4ctariftegthebusinessaadindustiypenpective 
on the importance of a workfc ^ competent in basic skills. 
Section S suamuvizes basic sIdU problems prevalent among spe- 
dal pofNilations. The implications of bodi learning and leaching 
styles for basic skills accpiisition is summarized in Section 6. 
Appendices provide infc'^mation on guides and modules that pro- 
vide ass»tMce for administrators, counsehn. and teachers as they 
pnmoie a joint elToit to strengthen basic skills. (73 pages) 



Schoolwidc Study Skills , 

Program Smith. G.. A Smith, D. (1989). Uwrning stylts of at-risk 

youth: A sehoolwld* study skills program. Praeti- 
donor's guUo sortos numbtr six. Austin: Texas Educa- 
tion Agency. Texas^Dropout Infomiation Cleaiin^UMise.^ 

A schoolwide study ddlls program which accommodates the team- 
ing stytes of dropouts and students at risk of dropping out of 
school is described in this guide, the sixth in a series of 
PracUdoiUf^sXhtides4oMropout-EeeventioH.J^ 
lined is based upon reseaidi indicating that teachers are most effec- 
tive when they can adapt their teaching styles to the learning 
stytes of aO students, including those who are at risk. Perceptual 
and cognitive learning stytes are the focus of the program. (34 
pages, S2.00) 
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Bask VocatioMl SkUto 



Thomas. L. D.. Birtley» D.. Rodriguez, Vance, M., Vance, 
R, ft Pimish, L R (1988, June). BmsU f0€Bii§ml Hum^ 
H§m. Ausiia: Univeniqr of Texas at Autlin, iBxtension 
bumctioQ and Materials Cenier* 

This namial is divkkd into dneemiy^ Tbefiritsecdon 
ctwHa i ni thf i n ipif iwtiMaiibn pian The second section is designed 
10 assist die clawoom tBi^ 

dulls to atnrisk and^qmiai ieeto It is cooqirised of 

eleven ctirriculiim uidu oovdring the following: voquional 
awareness, vocational oounseliog, self-concept, vocational explo* 
lation, fonctkmal ^academics, vocational guidance, locddng for 
woric, enqik^roemt fofms^ wori; habits and atlit^ 
tionA^s, and money management* The cofriciihimb intended lo 
lie intqjrated with infonnation obtidned from vocational interest 
surveys and vocational aptitude assessments. Reference informa* 
tion on commocial and public resources reviewed in piiqMnaiOR 
for the development of the curriculum is found in the third sec- 
tion. The manual can be used with students who are enrolled in 
prevocational, vocational, coopenUtve wori^-study, or career educa- 
tion programs at the middle school and secondaiy school levels* 
All materials are designed for suidents who have deficiencies or 
who lack knowledge of basic employment skills necessary to 
make a successful transitkxi from school to woric The materials 
c&n also be adapted for use in both laige and individualized instruc- 
tional settings. (383 pages, $19 JO) 
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COMPREHENSIVE SUPPORT SERVICES 



VocattoMi iUieMoieit Kipes» J. T.^ IMsh, L a* Vm^^ 

(1988, Janniry). V#Mll#Mf Mimm M Immik9§k. 

Aaitimttaiversity of TemM Austin 

MaieriilsCemer. 

Tliis handbook provkies lesoitt^ 
vocarooal tisMmeiii]m)c^ 

D. Ptfidiii Vocatkmal Ediicitkm^^A^ Directed 
towards a tai|ct popolatioii of hndicqiped and academically 
disadvantttged studeitt, the ha^^ 

sections, b^iiuing with a baclqt^^ 
assr^smem in Section L Section n provides an overview of the 
entik«» process of assessmem with handicapped individuals 
career guidance perspective, including a review of relevant 
legislation wd literature as wdl as a global view of the thiee^level 
model of assessment developed in Texas. The procedures for 
implementing vocational assessment in Texas under the Peikins 
Act is described in Section m. Section IV contains descriptions 
of currentiy available commercial assessment instruments, as well 
as a samiriing of locally developed materials. Section V provides 
a brief overview of die measurement techniques diat would be 
necessary to develop norm, reliability, and validity data for eitiier 
locally developed performance samples or tiie modification of 
commercial tostruments. An IBM coihputer software program 
developed to be usfed in conjunction widi dus section is also 
included witii tiie handbook. Rqmrt writing as a means to 
communicate tiie results of vocational assessment is found in 
Section VI, while Section vn describes how to interpret and use 
die data obtained. Section VIH contains tise appendices, which 
include additional information to suiq)ort several of tiie sections 
along widi an annotated bibliography. (290 pages, $20.50) 



Counselors' Responsibilities Reams. D., Hughey, J. K , & Boyer-Stephens, A. (1988, June). 

Vocational spteM- Meds- counulor manual. Columbia: 
University of Missouri-Columbia, Missouri LINC. 

This manual, requested by vocational special needs (VSN) 
counselors in tiie State of Missouri, contains basic information 
which shouId>serve<asa^guide40-y5N-counsel€».^GcneralIy, 
VSN counselors are funded to worlc wiUi disadvantaged students, 
tiiough some do receive funding to provide services for special 
needs students— botii disadvantaged and handicapped. The VSN 
counselor provides guidance, counseling, career development, and 
placement services and activities to i^ropriately place students 
into vocational education programs, assist students in successful 
completion of vocational education programs, and facilitate tiie 
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tnnsitioii firtm sdiool Tlie 
maiiital it dnrided taio five mmUntfo^^ by 
a ntMnPte^ 

$6ctim for pMtte^^ 
section bdpf lo jilnuTy m 
infbniiatioii R^vdi^^ 

eoce section aie in^ideii <i£4 pe^ $114(h avatUUe fiom the. 
Instructional Materials Ubofatory» Columbiat MO) 



Motivation Strategies NfcKinlay, B., k Bloch, D. ?. (1989. January). Caner fo* 

formation motitaUs at-risk youth. OSSC Bulletin, 
31{S). 

One of the major challenges in motivating at-risk youth to com« 
pleio uitcit education is to show that school is lelevant to their 
later success adults. This 055CBii//f/in demonstrates that in* 
fonnation about career options can supply some of that motiva- 
tion by encouraging youth to set career goals and then to attain 
the education and training necessary to achieve these goals. 
Research is presented on the characteristics of at-risk youth and the 
causes ofthe problems they face. Features of successful programs 
whidi emphasize information about career q>tions are described, 
along with three model programs utilizing career information with 
these youth. A brief guide to planning local programs for at-risk 
youth is included. (46 pages; non-member price, SS.OO, member 
price, $3.50; available from Oregon School Study Council, 
University of Oregon) 



Career- Vocational Program Nemko, B., & Holmes, A. (1987). Resources, strategies 

and directions to better serve disadvantaged students 
in career-vocational preparation. Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, Career- Vocational Preparation 
Division. 

Presented in modular form, this guide is designed to assist those 
involved with career-vocational preparatiai in developing and im- 
proving programs directed toward serving e specisi needs of dis- 
advantaged students and fulfilling the requirements of the-Cari J). 
Perkins Vocational Education Act. The modules include Afociu/f 
l-'-Assessment of Interests, Abilities, and Special Needs: Module 
It^pedal Guidance, Counseling, and Career Guidance, Module 
ni— Adaptation of Curriculum, Instructional Material, Equipment, 
and Facilities; Module IV-^^ommunity Involvement: The Roles 
of Parents, Business, and Industry; and Module V— Transition. 
(86 pages) 
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SippStMtatal Staff 
Dcvclopaicat 



it- 
of 



Seivicigg. DivWon of Voi^^ 

This mMMtfl trai dev^ildped la ntq^^ i^fidM firan n|ip!e- 
meatal iMOfeMioMt Mff M 

leclnical kiwolf and^xm^i^e^ 
nior and commnnity coU^ i^Msie <ii)^^ 
ctpped tudena are mclMkiwiiJ^ 
supplNnentd staff penoo anbtt Vocaiioaiil uia^im thra^ih 
viding additioaal instractkm asthe ^ial ioeeds of tf» stndeau 
dictaiein aider for ttie studbM Wbe^sikc^uL^Ia ad^ io loXe 
deflnidon for the siq^tfaNmeatal imt^^ 
for (1) eliminating atdtudinalbiariieni afainft specU^. stu- 
dents; (2) developinji niniort be»^ supplem^ 
vocational teacheis: (3) writii« vocational plans; and (4) woridng 
with disMlvantaged. limited-English proficient (LSP). »<1 handi- 
capped students. Extensive lesoutce lists offer information on ma- 
terials, assistive devices, organizations, and services. Theappen-r^ 
dices include suggested assessment and evaluation forms and in- 
formation on writing and using activity packages. (264 pages) 



Assessment Stevenson. L.. & Buiger. M. (1989, April). CharaettrisHes 

of at'risk youth: Praettaoiur's guUt strlta uumbtr 
one. Austin: lexas Education Agency. Texas Dropout 
Infonnation Clearinghouse. 

The pwpose of dus guide, the fust in a series of Practitioner's 
Guides to Dropout Prevendon, is to provide a sumnuuy of the re- 
search on characteristics of a!>risk students and dropouts as wdl as 
infonnation on successful programs and strategies for these indi- 
-vidnali Tt incliirifts an oxerricaLotthe4>S*ite°L^ . 
doeconomic costs: a list of various characteristics which can be 
used to help identify youdi who have dropped out of school or are 
likely to do so; a discussion of strategies reported to be effective 
in dropout prevention and recovery; and comnion diaracteristics of 
successful programs for at-dsk stu dents and dropouts. It is e m- 
pha^zed diat effective dropout reduction programs «e designed to 
solve specific problems and lo address the needs of particular at- 
risk and dropout populations. Individualized assistance to meet 
die unique requirements of each at-risk student and dropout can 
only be devek)ped and implemented at die local level. (66 pages, 
no charge) 
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Servictf Tout Bdocttioii Afiacy. (1985, Anivit). Sint^g $pnkl 

MiAr niMlr Jttf te w§€MtUMt iiMMthm (Tae Carl D, 
Perkiftt Vocatioiud Ediic^^ Austin: 
Avthor. (ERIC boommtt Hep^^ 
855) ^ . 

Jhu docoment deniba die vocidoiiil mmmm, support ser- 
vices, ittd fuiteM icti^^ nqimmeitt Cvl D* FBridns 
Vocatioiiil. lSi^C9tiok,^M mkt the Crittiia for Sorvioes and 
Activities fa the Hirt ic 
204* bbegiiis^y^dbfiii^ 

gnm activities and seryi^ Reqpwtd services and iictiyi^ 
tlien discussecL Vftcatkinal attfttnifnt ii cnntidOTd in iffins of 
who is responsibie: who, when, what and how ip asaen; and use 
ofthedattL A discwsionofvocatkMad^iport serv^ 
these topics:^ support cenieiSt supportteadiers,*^^ 
sopptementid services for LEP studehii Oi^ 
activities are suggested. CocMfdination of servi^ 
IMningEirtnenrtiip Act 0*I?A) is briefly a^^ Appendices, 
amountiisg lo over one^balf of the dociment, include assessment 
forms, a list of assessment in9 nments, a special needs student 
pcorde^aformforacompreha > analysis of a vocational train* 
ing program, forms for prescribing vocational mxpr^ services, 
and a list of selected sources of bilingual and non*Enktish voca- 
tional materials. Also attached is a chan showing die plan* 
ning/iptacement process as it relates to the vocational assessment 
of handiciqpped students. (47 pages) 



Assessment and Support 

Services Vocational Education Ptograms. (1989, July). CutdettHisfor 

siffing sptctat m$$d$ $tu4$ntt in vocatloMl iduea- 
Hon. Austin: Texas Education Agrncy. 

This document, prepared by staff from the Vocational Education 
RognmLDivisiQnxritlhe Jexas Education Agency^is intended to 
assist teachers, counselors, and administrators in fulfilling state 
and federal requiitments fix serving students 1^ am handicapped, 
educadonally disadvantitged, eoonooiicaUy disadvantaged, lim^^ 
English proficient, or at risk in vocational education programs. It 
offers comprebetiriy^i^^ 

cational assessment, placemem procedures, and die provision of 
special services diat support special needs studenu in vocational 
education programs. Detailed appendices offer assessment instru- 
ments for smdents and programs, and mforrration is given regard- 
ing additional resources. (54 pages) 
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Idtatlfioitloi Proctsii Wells. Becluml & Hamby« J. V. (1989, My). H$w m 

UiMti^ Mi*rt$k Uni§nH. A Series of SoUidons and 
StmetiatPi. 

Tlie poipote of lM$ fqnn is to describe t fti^^ 

Msea pnxMS to iKi locti scQooi oisi^^ 

for idealifyiQt iMlBMial di^^ 

cess are (1) ear^ Ideniificaliot is viid to e 

imerventioa; (2) a cosunm m of dMicie^^ ftom 

lesesrch on dropouts isitaiwkle caa serve as aMospriPt» Itowevert 

a locally devdoped identification systein will be much more pie* 

cise and effective idien il indudes only those characieristf^ 

cific to die local student populatioo; (3) dieearlier api^lem is 

klemified and addressed, die greater the impaa 

(4) because sUMfcnts drop oiit of sdiool for inany diflfetoM 

the structure and content of dropout prevention programs must 

match cleariyidentiried personal characieristics and envifonraemal 

conditions that place students airislq and (S) profrsn devel^^ 

must use aocurato, objective idendfication procedure to pi^^ 

assign studenu to treatment activities and to apply limited tt- 

sources efficiendy and effectively. (6 pages; available from die 

National Dropout Prevention Center, Clemson, SQ 
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FORMALIZED ARTICULATION AND COMMUNICATION 



Sckool-BMiiett Partaerskips Academy for Edacatioaal Deirelopmeat (19t9, Aafiati). 

utkkmla. Wadiia^oa^ C>C: Aathor* 

taes the tbccftt of tfM hiili sdKiol acf^demiesVjdiodl^business 
pgfU i ft f fi tfpf ill ligbi of iMeatioa of il*fUc ttu dfi Wt Md of Ibcir 
pft|watk)a for ite world of work. The academies aia ackools* 

wkhknc^K?tf f^tt ^rfftf il^fftdvitHepid itwffntt e c a iffflic and 
caikmal edttatkm, caiea plamiiQK, coun^ 
ties. ($9X)0) 



Coordiaation EfTorts Bnistetn, Mm & National Association of State Directors of 

Vocational Edocatioit (1989, Fdmiary). Thikpdmdfii* 
ca/ 4l^um€tt§m b^tmem tk$ Cwl Firkins VMii§Mt 
B4ufti§m Act amf lika /a* TmiMimg Paftmirthif Act 

(Monograph Series «89-02)* Wtshington, DC: National 

Commission for Emptoyment Policy* 

This paper was prepared for the National Commission on 
Empk)yment Policy for the foUowiivt purposes: lo identify^ 
dfic barriers relattng to inforc ^ disseminatioo, 0^ 
cess costt and definitions that iifc 4le coordination; to recoomiend 
specific Hfpt that Congifff ^whiW ctmsidfy in am fn dinf thf pffv 
grams; and to set forth the results of a siirv^ qiiestkmii^ 
(othefiekL Coordinatioo between programs funded by the Cart 
D* Perkins Vocatkmal Education Act and the Training 
Ptftnership Act on behalf of the disadvantaged which leads to 
greater efficiency anu better results for this population is dest^ 
Upon reviewing both federal laws in 1989» Congress shou. tbor- 
oughly examine the inconsistent rules, policies, and audit prac- 
tices to ensure unnecessary impediments to coordination are re* 
moved (88pages) 



Compact Development The California Suue Dqtartment of Education, & The California 

Chamber of Commerce. (1989, January). A handbook for 
iki CaHforntn Compoci: A guUo for dovotoping to- 
eat compacts among schools, busincsscSp Mgkcr cdu* 
cation, and gournmcnt and community agencies. 
Sacrmento: Author. 

This handbook was developed for use by the school districts snd 
other partners involved in each of the California Compacts. Each 
community is developing its own program aimed at improving 
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Kkool mntkMi. job piMcawM. and ooUefe admittioa iMt. 

ticiliiMneoridniiiidMOceet. ChipiBripniMitMoaMita 
km Ml ^vdob laeil iMdtnUD Md set iMMMMo loilf. 
Owiv 2 addNM tto Mttciin of a vtdfie MM far ite 
tiMi.Miaiwiwii iwhiiMiiiMMw RojawtofliMWiMioiit 
diacHMd ii Chipier 3. OMfMr 4 
loaratlMwmteMededaiiAlbiriofeMnMdMn. OipierS 
dtKoneshowioevalMlBaConpKt. 11iefiailclM|Mer provides 
lefenaces to orgsntTsrinns snd.documenu useful in developing 
Compscts. (27psges) 



ParccUl and Community 

iBvolvcment Ouivkin. N. F. (1989). Pwtmt amT community involH- 

mtnt. PraeHtUm9r*s f«M« strUs number ftur. 
Austin: Texas Education Agency, Texas Dropout Infonnaiioa 
Oearinghouse. 

In this guide, parent and community involvemem is viewed as a 
developmental process, widi paiiicipatian of paiem and commu- 
nity groups in school activities becoming more effecUve with 
nOning and over a period of time. The purpose of diis guide, the 
founh in a series of Fractitibner'f Ctidu to Dropout PrtvendoH, 
b io provide a summary of die research on parent and communiQr 
involvement as it relates to dropout preventioa and recovery. It 
alw provida some recommendations for strategies to strengthen 
this involvement (30 pages, $2.00) 



EfTccUvc TransiUon Programs Coyle-WUUams, M. (1989, Ocwber). What works In voca- 

ttoMt oiufAom for stuitnts who an ot risk (TASPP 
BRIEF), Chmpaign: University of Illinois. National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, Technical Assistance for 
Special Populatioos Prognun. 

Recent recommendations on improving vocational education's ca- 
pacity 10 facilitate die successful transition of youth firom educa- 
tional settings 10 die labor market are hi^glMed in this Si?/£F. 
Ibe compooentt of successful vocational eduniim programs for 
youdi who are at ride and die characterisdcs of effective scbool-to- 
worictnmsidon programs are presented. In addition, goab forie- 
focusing vocational education policy in order to improve die over- 
all quality of programs and to increase die access of special popu- 
lations to high-quality vocational education are discussed. (4 
pages, no charge) 
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SMCMiM TnuMlliM. CrawfM, B. (IMS. llMCh). Amtk$r wmi ^ frvuM- 

tritn ipiwiil irniniilrJIy ii4[Kiiiwiiiiflydhi»WMirt yoodi 
mtkft dM mmUw iNM idMMl livtsit cr ftM-voMli-IB jiM^^ - 
hood? OONwift miWdoi qf btric *illt iicillicil » 
dM tfansUM^ CM iw praUM «Khed im affi^^ 
woric with dw jrowh it m <wriier age liw turn pi ew ni 
pnni—tf (?)ir««kwidid»yQaidiitiot»fiBat»fliriiarafe. 
ii dwe aiote fcr <f l a ) w iiBi mi wtohn i« dwie m M o t I mw ' 
vemtoM? tlUs nport 'VpnMMt effoctt M idMUy Mw 
poiai^ of iinww'iM faio d» cdactdoa uA tocM de^eiopwcat 
of diiail » wm ed |un p eop hi . &foCMWo« |Wi il o ki cw M i «Kt 
yoodi ill d» <wwii«Mn ymtArktnm pfyinl An h wod ueU oii in 
CiNiMer I it fbUowed by a 4iicMo« of dw at4iM popritt^ 
dMwcieriaica aad BWiawMiii aw* in. aad die'4Ben&» of awty ia- 
temadomia Chiller IL ClHpterllldiacaMegdwpriacipalfiad- 
iop of die soidr. aad enmiaes pail experieaces. comw effom. 
iacladia|d em o a<i« tioa i .ia>dirwyaBdd»c xp crieace i ofie^ 
casenndiei. Oliver IV soaaniriaM die project, pieima ill coo- 
dinkMS «4 iMoaaneadaiioQS. and discnnes itt policy impUca- 
doos. (^pi|ei,aociiir|e) 

Basiacis/BdacatioB 

CooperatloB deLone, R. H. (1985). E4»cuH»n, tmphymtHt, ^lUI tkt 

at-risk yoMik. Philadelphia. PA: Research for Beuer Schools. 

This paper ssaens that the moct important applicatioa of the term 
'at ris!:* b die coQcqit of rood) at ride in die labor BMfket A 
sinpcisiag amovit is koowa iboiit what works to reduce die r«c- 
ton which make youof people "at ri^" for chcooic uaemploy- 
meat: much caa be dooe to reduce U>-even in a dme of dimin- 
ished pi^ resources. Stadardiat ii is dmogh die^chool»- 
woridiv in coopeiatioa wUh busii»s-diat die best ch»ce of V- 
dressing diis problem lies, it is argued dMtt doing so will rrqulre 
that teachers and schooT bninistiuton lesm firan a tecbnoiogy of 
youdi devekipmeat diat uas, 10 a coBsiderri)le degree, been devel- 
oped outside die fieU of public educadon. 

Educadng at-risk yoodi for emptoyment involves early idendfica- 
tioo and the buikUnf of an educational profram that ensures the 
duee fundamenols necessvy for a successful transitiou to die 
woricforce: bask academic skills, a high school diploma, and 
work experience. Buikling blc;^ for diis kind of program are 
presented. SuggesUonsforrestrucairingschoolsareonered.be- 
ginniiig widi identificaUon and competency-based remedial 
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ft i rrr*^ in liMk fcade; h ieia iliipt irfye stndenis spend • 




■eat E. (i96S. July). r*e B^sIqm C§mpMi: A imek* 

i$it€ue(!hMk9l&Mfk^.Kr4^ New Bronswick^ NJ: 
CeiNBr Ibr Rcnich in EdQCttkx^ 

In 1982^ the Boston School Depictment, members of the loctl 
bosiiiess coipmomty, aio collq ^es and qnivcra tiei, and the 
Boston trade unionrsigBcd t h e Bosto n Compact, fonnal<giefe 
meat to improve die edncntion and wodc projects of Boston's 
yooth. Accofdiag 10 die Compact, bos^ 
hindied gmhniiesfitom diectenof 1983 and wi^ 
crease tti^: nomber 10 one ilioasand if sindeau Godd ineet en^ 
levd leqoirements. Schools, in turn, would itdoce htgjh school 
absemee and dropout rales b> five percent annually, raise academic 
siandvds, and increase by five percent wuttDy die number of stu- 
dents who ddier lock a job or went to college after graduation^ 
This case study examines die events leading up to die Compact 
and die outcomes duough die end of die 1986 school year* It 
leaKb users to exannine die poUtical and social facm 
wididiei^ (37 pages. $4.00) 

Illinois State Board of Education* (1988). Assisting hig/t- 
risk students in goni attainment: A support team 
approach. Springfield: Audior. 

Barriers to educational attainment diat adult^ may encounter, in 
addition to teaming difficultieSt include factors of healdi, Eamily, 
substance abuse, financial, and legal complications. To bring 
together resource people fiom community and social service agen- 
cies to woric as a team lo sad highest^fidc clients in establishing 
and attainmg their goals is to properly adchess die cyck of failures 
experienced by many of diese adults. Wididieaimof idendfying 
a model which would free clients from die confusion of deaUng 
widi separate agencies, diis projea focuses on experimentation 
widi various strategies, including groiq> staffings and tracking of 
suidents* Recommendations for improving assistance to this 
spedal population m provided in die text so dut service providers 
may consider program adjustments and community-wide col- 
laboration to unify and enhance dieir efforts to serve disadvantaged 
adults. Foms and odier relevant infomution related to die project 
are included in the appendices. (42 pages) 
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Buiitu/EdacatioB 

Collaboratioi McMulIan. B. U & Sayder. P. (1987). AUtn In HhuaUtK 

Sek»0b and tariim$«fi w§rUMt f^gHlur ftr •t-ritk 
jMfft(VoLl). IiaiadelpUt.PA: fMefPdrmyMmn, 



IDtt ftpm M90O Cp p IMW'gfW jmiy^n X^MpBI oc* 

gaa ia 1984^ Ite^^^ 

poMitel of itdhM to Mnri^ 

youth* Thcte iiiife'>dbQC> Vtwiiiwsi pt itH c rsli^ wcfe c^twcti be^ 
caoaedieyiqpnm 
tkm for icIueyoiiN^ 

backfrottod places Vihe tecent 

school/lHiniesi coOabd^^ the ^in^tf 

of poftnefdiqpNMwl^^ oducatiOQ and Iw^^ 
tory. U also deadly fiikl^ 

conducted in l9ii!^<P^^ ^ij^ 
terveatioiis Gottrinh^ 

IV reviews ptogtm maba geaa em stii^^ die clbae links 
between die cooditkm diafcaiwca the pinneidiq» to develop and 
die organizatkmalstroctiKdiai was adopted. Chapter V describes 
die effects of scfaooVbusiness a^laboradons on students* schools* 
educuuon in general, and business participants. The volume con- 
dudes widi a discussion of the implications of findings for exist- 
ing sdiooiAMisiness collaborative efforts and identifies a series of 
issues and pcHky options that such efforts will face in the future. 
(74 pages* $1^50) 



rJusiness/Edttcation 

Collaboration Reynolds* D. E (1984* January). Replication guide for the 

Peninsula Academies. Palo Alto* CA: American Institutes 
For Research. 

Based on die successful Philadelphia Academies program^ which 
opened its first academy in 1%9 and now serves over six hundred 
students annually, die Peninsula Acactemies program is a partner- 
ship diat has completed its first years widi positive results for 
bodi students and business. The Academies present a successful 
model of school-business collaboration diat is unique in its dedica- 
tion to die prevention of unemployment among disadvantaged 
youdi duou^ intervention at die high school levd. The experi- 
ences of die Academies are shared in die guide* so diat odier 
school-business partnerships may team from diem and* in so do- 
ing* breadie new energy into public education and the American 
economy. The first six sections of die guide describe die structure 
and functioning of die Peninsula Academies as diey cunendy op- 
erate. In die final section* specific replication tasks are oudined* 
budgeting considerations are raised* and problems and solutions are 
discuss-xl. (112 pages, $17^0) 
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bttrcollaborative Proem Robintn. E A MMnyt A. Y. (19I9>» ttoUNf Hk$0b 

Mi tmmmittf $mk$M: A pmOiMi gMUk. New 

schooti to lapqiMl to#^^^ iiioRMa;!^ 
needs of chiUmL Tl» it ^ «xi^4eni^ 
process of sociat pibUem i >Mi|g ia^ 
i«fficies. iiMM iBdMd^ 

Hie outcome is an oii|otef relalkmUp tetweeo^s^^ 
ml the Imnmsenrice igcncks jiLacommttmty.462,peiCS> iio 
^ji^ig^ — _ _ 



Demonstration Project 70001 Training & Employment Institute. (1988« September). 

Btlhfing omc0 Mguim: SqIuUom •MrMlng the 
pttghi of chatt$ng€i youth. Washington, DC: Author. 

This document describes a demonstration project addressing the 
needs of disconnected youth funded by the Depaitment of Labor 
and undertaken by the 70001 Training and Employment Instiuite. 
Included in the document aie the purpose of the Disconnected 
Youth Demonstration Ploject, issues and goals, results, program 
feaUttes,andreconunendatioosforrq;Aicatton. (20pages) 



Service Strategies Smith, T. J., Moorbousc, M., & Trist, C. (1988). A pracH^ 

tioner's guide: Strategies, programs, and resources 
for youth employment development (rev.). Philadelphia, 
PA: Public/Pri>«eue Ventures. 

Designed for use by those who plan and operate employment, 
training, «id education programs, this newly revised piiblication 
describes eight service strategies that form the heart of an effective 
system for serving at-risk youth. Each strategy is illustrated with 
programs that show how it has been implemented. The program 
models described aim at building the zast competencies of basic 
drills, pre-employment skills, woric maturity, and occupational 
training. There is an emphasis on matching: ensuring that the 
right youth are directed to the right programs at tiie most oppor- 
ume times. R>r Uus to happen, there must be firm ties between 
schools, training institutions, and community-based organiza- 
tions. Research icpacts and current program contacts are listed for 
those wanting more detailed information about particular pro- 
grams. (92 pages, $10.00) 
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OCCUPATIONAL EXPERIENCE 



OiteoMM CMpbeUt P. B. (d aL). (198^. Oute§mi %i MCitftMf 

Bdacitton and Trttotog for Employroeiit (IBRIC Docymeiit 
RqMobctkm ScrvkeMtK ED 

This study Hivestigaied intendatioiiships between educational 
backgrond and nMmbmbip In "groups of special Inieiest**^ 
women, blndkst Hispai^ Americans, Asians, penons of 
tow socioeconomic siMus (SlEI^^ handicspped Individaab, and per- 
sons widiliniit^E^^ Tlie secondary, vbcaddnal 
educMion contoduw iMiMed, jtodt s piopottib n aie non^mSt ypi^ 
witfUoi^j£S,4o«Mr-d>^^ 

Within die vocftfioiMj eduttition^ctiiricidttm ww gen^ 
der diffeftnces by spedalty. The Utelihobd of continuing educa* 
tion beyond high school was significantly greater for youdis of 
higherSES, greater abtUty, and Mgtoself-esi^ Aaccondary 
vocational cuniculum paid off in eamingvfor youth siibsequently 
employed in jobs related 10 training. Significant gender differen* 
tiab in earnings existed. Regarding mce and ethnicity, no statistic 
cally significant earnings differentials favored whites. Policy 
measures were implied by die absence of racial Ubor market dis* 
criminatkm, absence of racial and edmic earnings differentials, and 
overrepresentatkm in vocational education of students with low 
self-esteem and their subsequent lower educational and labor mar* 
kct achievement (248 pages) 



Workforce Strategies Chamer, L, & Fraser, B. S. (no date). Youth and work: 

Whai W0 know, what we don^i know, what w$ need to 
know. Washington, DC: Youth and America's Future: The 
William T. Grant Foundation Commission on Work, Family, and 
Citizenship. 

This study reviews research and literature addressing the impact of 
growing numbers of teens in the woricforce. Patterns of student 
participation in woric activities, attitudes towards participation in 
work activities, die nature of student w(Mt experiences, die roles 
and responsibilides of youdi in dieir jobs outside of school, and 
die effects of snident partidpbiion in *viforic activities are examined. 
Research, policy, and program recommendations are included. 
(107 pages, $10.00) 
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Slitt*Lev€l Activities 



Flakoi-MoMiiiedi. P* (1987). foulk $mfUjmm ni 
mr Hnc§a§m (PubUcatkm No. AR47*S9. Draver. CX): 
Ediicttkm Committioa of the SiM^ 

Tliit sttnuBafy identifiers^ 

ment problem survey jmdocied tk^ of 
1987* Ttenuiior types of sM^ 

catioii activities iackiae iv^oik e^v^ri^ is in- 

oeiittvest Md ta^ fortes Md pm 

these pTOfnms are included. Hie survey concludes diat employ- 

mem procuremem and jolhskills training are tnt^ 

almost any program that seeks to address die needs of at*ridc 

youdi. (5 pages* $2.00) 



JTPA Amendments 



Gainer* W. J. (1989* May). S$naU BUI 543: The Job 
Tninint FartnenMp Act youth mployment am$nd^ 
miiM of 1989 (GAO/r-HRD-89-18). [Statement before the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Productivity* Committee on 
Labor and Hunun Resources* United States Senate.] Wadiington* 
DC: U*S. General Accounting OfTice. 

Senate Bill 543 would make changes to both the adult and youth 
Udes of die Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). This testi- 
mony highlights five areas of proposed change: (1) Better target' 
ing of fesources wouM require a clear definition of die term ''hard 
to serve** and die estdriisdment of a perfomiance standard for m^ 
suring service to diat group. (2) Basic skills training for JTPA 
participants is emphasized widi a suggestion diat Congress con- 
sider requiring tocal programs to not only assess die need for such 
training but insuieduu it is also made available. (3) In die area of 
long-term training and placements* GAO suggests die biU be 
modified to emphasize long-term training in moderate or high 
skill occupations. This emphasis* coupled widt die performance 
standard proposed by die bill* should contribute to die goal of 
kMig-temi placements. (4) Consistent and reliable datti is needed 
GAO suggests diat S J. 543 include a proviskm diat certain dam 
needed for program management and oversight be collected and re* 
ported. (S) Regarding increased su^xxt services* GAO believes 
the current legislation gives service delivery areas sufficient flexi- 
bility in diis area and recommends Uiat Congress be cautious in 
increasing fundnig for support services because diis couk! result in 
JTPA's current successful emphasis on training being altered. 
(16 pages* no charge) 
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Work Bxperletce Progrms Haitley* N*« ft Lehnumn, J* (1989t April), tmwpt guU§ 

This " ilf tirtitd iMofiMiiMiti ii^MD^ wffi te niirfint 

ployniciiL il it ptirtf fu ltrty Ibc^ifiit for fflrf^ntg yKty lipp ijot iwc* 
ocnfU in idioblt ini^ loolcify trt pft itt M ro 
are in Med.of iLi(^:b^^ 
may hsve <iiBk^ 

Ch aptm itt the laaptia l iiiclttde : Wo ik Expcrtepbe Piiy^ ^ ^ 

TMcbcr^CbohliuidCijyi^^ . 
Implenieiiiaiiop. Pbciiif Stucknu von t6e J[obt ' TiWitiOQ, 
Advisory C^nftinef^JPttbtfe Retatiocis« Related U^^^ 
PjrognniEvaliHKiodaii^ The nuniial <jk«igiit 

ring no(dx»ic with pages hunAeied 1^ chiq;i(er iud page>^^fi^ 
tales the additioo of qxlaied materials on n lie^ilar bisis and is 
meant to become the coocdinator's handbook for implementation 
of Woric Experience Programs. (280 pages, $20.00; available \ 
from Vocational Special Needs School of Occupational 9l 
Educaikmal Snidies, Colorado State University) 



JTPA Activities Review Levitan, S* A*, & Gallo» F. (1988). A second chanc$: 

TraMng for Jobs. Kalamazoo. MI: W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employmem Research. 

This book scrutinizes the activities funded under the JTPA. A 
brief review of past federal training and employment assistance for 
the poor and unemployed is provided followed by an analysis of 
each major component of JTPA. Included in the assessment are 
year*round programs for adults and youth, summer jobs for youth, 
assistance for dislocaicd woricers, the Job Corps for severdy disad- 
vantaged youth, and training programs for Indians and farmwork* 
ers. The authors sQfess the need for increased funding and more 
vigorous federal direction to make JlPA more effective and con- 
clude their analysis with several specific recommendations for im- 
proving the program. (220 pages. $1S.9S) 
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BikaidBg BnployMent ud ^ , 

EdicatloB OpporiMitiet M«in» L. G. (1987). r0MtHfia high $€h§$l «MC#«- 

pftim; £NA«Mfof ^fH^MUUi /#r tMpfojTMtal 

Md «te«iiM(Iiifom^ CMMbor Ohio 

State Univcfsityt Center mi Education and Tfaining for 
Employment 

llitt monogiaph reviews the emplo^^ 
youdifttl non<ompieiers, exanUM: exempli edocational and 
training prognmi, and offers recommendations fior e nh a ncing 
employment and educaUon opponnnities; The first section 
discusses high school non-cMpletion as a national problem, 
exploring the scope and conseque n ces of sd^ 
Section two provides an overview of the types and levels of 
efTectiyenett o f emplo yment and training prognims and a case 
history of one exemiriary^pr!(«^ 
overview of the types ml levels of effectiveness of adult literacy 
programs and a case history of one exemplary adult basic ed- 
ucation program. Section four identifies Uie types of alternative 
high school programs and provides a case history of one 
exemplary program. Section five provides a summary of die 
extent to which the education and learning needs of out«of-school 
youtiiful non-comideters are currentiy being addressed. It also 
makes die following recommendations for enhancing die 
opportunities for tiie employment and education of diis 
population: (1) guarantee continuous funding from federal, state, 
and/or local sources as long as die prognuns demonstrate success; 
(2) create a point system for increased financial rewards for 
programs tiuu successfully recruit and retain out*of-school 
youtiiful non-completers; (3) encourage programs to develq) 
strong formal and informal linkages wiUi community-based orga- 
nizations to address two of die major problems of youdiful non- 
completers: k)w &mUy income and a lifestyle and family history 
of social isolation; (4) strengtiien tiie loose network of programs 
Uut serve youdiful non-completers to fomi a comprehensive net- 
work of services; and (5) encourage research to develop a greater 
understanding of die appeal of different types of programs to 
youdiful non-completers. (59 pages, $7.00) 



Employabllity Assessment Morris, R., Strumpf, L., Cuman, S., & Rodistem, F. k. (Ed.). 

(1988, May). Vsint basic skltts tesHng to improve the 
iffectivcHiss of remediation in employment and 
training programs for youth (Publication No. RR-88-05). 
Washington, DC: National Commission for Employment 
Policy. 

The purpose of diis paper is to assist die JTPA community in 
making informed decisions when selecting employability assess- 
ment tools. The focus is primarily on assessing die basic skills 
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of yootfi bccMie whai the itwiiin ^ik i m leviwwd. tfwy iwder» 
scoie Hut it is Ait pirt of ito iew Mor foiee wliicli 'pm tfae 
eoQoony mm iiik.tf Hiit piper pro- 

pkt ,of'iK)|W;'iMMtiiiiM b^, instf . io^inpiiwe;pni|f an 
cooidenMion at^teifii 

not 10 nakB iIms ratoa Miiag 090^ bat, ntfMr, ib aiiist in de- 
cision imkiac oa Ikw 10 provide 

It is tlie opinkm of tbe auUion diat the fdlowing poUcy 
m riidarto ns rif imijk i fk^ move the tmpi^neni 

traiaiiig ^yttm ttwanl tfie devdopmont of idevior, enqA^^ 
itlMed^^bf^^ TheyieooMtteiid^^ 
UAoif .t.comiiioiL.<le^ Htic^ 
edoctdoii skills »d woric maitirity itefidency leveist m&ier than 
00 acquitiiiOQ of the Ugh school d^iloiiie; teqoi^ thai JTPA 
yooth emptoyment competency syMems provide t combifiatioo 
tiaiiiiiig progrm of beaic echicicion 
menCt work mautrityt or jolhspecific skills to ensure thai 
''employment competent" includes at least a locally accqMable 
$na|»hot of employment-relaied basic skills; lequiring SDAs to 
rcpon basic skiUs information through the management infomuh 
tion system; and dexekiping a performance standard that jieasum 
outcomes for young pf ^)ple who are most a( risk of remaining 
structunOly unemptoyed because of their lack of both basic educ^ 
tion ddlls and work maturity skills in order to enable states to 
provide incentive funds to SDAs which serve those individuals* 
(78 pages, no charge) 



Voc-Ed and Training 



Selden, R*, & MartelUu J* (1989, July). A concern about 
vocational education and Job training for at-risk 
youth. CONCERNS, XXVIL 



Ihis issue locAs at die success rate of education and training insti* 
tutions with individuals at risk of dropping out of school After 
an overview of this issue, the context for reform in vocational ed* 
ucation and training; changes in vocational education and em* 
ployment training policy; and coUaboratioo and coordination ef* 
forts among education, job training, social services, and business 
sectors are discussed (22 pages, no charge; available from the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, Washington, DQ 
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GENERAL BACKGROUND LITERATURE CONCERNING STUDENTS 
AT RISK 



Biitep^J. (1988). VpemtofidHkicmionJbrmTriA Haw 
COT ft At MNlr Mrt 40teffi«? bScikMr a» w§rklmuU§M 
tmkn M ilMim^tn^i mtk. Ithict,NY: Ceater for 

Tte fim pM of ihb piper is a leview of itie^ 
vvioiit typM or vocatkMl 001^^ 
kktofemployiMi^tftt^ Fvt 
n pmMt a wiet of mom^^ 
cduqiioo'i comrtbt8k»lo the«icccs 
of dindvanttied yotttbt^Remu^^ 
tkmdedticaiioaincliMtetliefolb counsdiak t)eroi« en^ 
into occivatioaalty gMdfic pfopan^ 
caikm, developing a sm)iM( basic sIdtU 
demic achievemeait helf^ studenu obtain good j6bs« and le- 
structuring state funding formulas to promote effective service to 
the disadvannged. (45 pi^es) 



Issues and Recommendations Brucicerhoff, C* (1988, May)* Rem0¥lMt the stigma of 

dhadpomtage: A npori m the oducaOon and employ' 
abiUiy of 9 to 15 yoar old youth "ai risk* (Research Re* 
port No* 88-09)* Waslungton, DC: National Commission for 
Employment Policy* 

This report examines the following issues and pmblems of at*risk 
youth who are nine to fifteen years old: compulsory auendance 
laws, education, and adulthood; school programs and education; 
demographics; developmental characteristics; patterns of behavior 
leading to academic success or Gulure; academic achievement; 
schod/community efforts and the at*risk youth* The results of 
this study corroborate findings repotted elsewhere* 

Recommendadons for policymakers concerned with disadvantaged 
youth include restructuring public schools; designing and imple- 
menting a differentiated public school curriculum; improving 
competencies in basic skills; providing ocr.i4^ 
entadon programs in die schools; establishing networks of educa- 
tional and social welfare programs; broadening opportunities for 
disadvantaisd youdi to obtain regular jobs; and promoting interest 
in lifelong learning cmong disadvanuged youdi* Disadvanuged 
youUi need coonUnated programs of assistance which deal in with 
dieir development of basic academic and occupational skills* The 
results reported here argue Uiat many corrective measures are 
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fequM now to help thete youth to become envloyable, 
p rod i i cti vfti wd titttftwl achh frftiawit of tfiit mMwit (74iMtcit 
nod«i|e) 



Trtadi aad IstMt ii Voc«Ed 



Bndke^ W/E. (iSit). rivMb miT toM« UT 
UnMi$m ifniJMicmitim ColMlwt: 
OUo Stiio Udveiiity. Cenier on Ed oc t k m and IMMinf for 
Efl^ployHMSAt* 

Knowledie of trends and critical issues in vocational educatioo 
piovides diiection f^^ devekqpmenc of programs and policy. 
The anther ifcity iwf tht.taf fcf fft w d of th** vocational fi h ic a i i ffl 

nv^aA ns^paannn^^p i^n^v^mnffin^KF an -n^r^i^^^v^ an^^F ^^^^ % ^^a^^n^a^ann^^^ naa^aB ^hm^^^^ 

nolo tictf totccs dnt ate chaniiit t he cbn u in ^ 



He describes three nii|jor trsndi in vpcatioiial edncaddn hi die 
198bc an tef^lbri^^ 

totional voles, and nopMi ^Mddn die finaoMa^ of dmie bre^ 
ticndSf specific issues confiKHitlfl|! vocatiofHd ^d yca w t are dis* 
cussed: at«ridc poputationsj uscher piqMndon;i»sic siills fan- 
provonentt drop(mt pireventic4, program nrticiiha^ partner- 
ships, lecbnolQ^, ht^ierrorder thinkinf skillSt academic credit* 
and dementaiy school vocaUonaleducation« (32 pages, $4«75) 



Edncational Issues Butler*Nalin, k PadiUa, C. (1989, March)* Dr^pouis: 

Tk§ r$lMH$n$hip #/ Uu4$nt chMncUrUiics, kehMw* 
ion, nmf pifformMncg for special oiueodom $tui§mts. 

P!q)er prepared for 1989 meedng of the American Educational 
Research Association, San Francisco* Menio Parle, CA: SRI 
bitemationaL 

This paper addresses the giq> in the Icnowledge base concerning 
school completion of special education students. The discussions 
are based on v% analysis of the dau from the Nationz! 
LonginidUial Study of Spedal Education Studentt sponsored by 
the OfTice of Special Programs of the U*S* Department of 
Education. A briefbnckgroundofdiesecondaiy special educatkm 
population is pn>vided followed by a description of the incidence 
and reasons for dropping out among youdi widi disabilities. A 
multivariate analyses of bctors associated wiUi dropping out and 
implications of die findings are also inckided. It concludes wiUi a 
discussion of the implication of die snidy. (41 pages, no charge) 
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DropMt PrmatiM Strattf >«• Cveaia. R. (CMap.). (i9S8). Kstpl^ ttrnM ffMffb* 

fnifkkM ttaitutt te uk—k Samttgks fw infut 
ff9t§nH»n (Profnun InfooMitkM Oaide Series No. 7). 
WaihiatiOQ, DC: Nttioaal Ckarinfiraose for Biliniiial 

Iff il mnmttnm 

OQ0CC9QII* 

TUs guide iimt 10 iKOvide pnctf^^ 
viiie Md lidp UnOied-Eiifli* 

timietlieiredacitiMMkiAdm^ Topietcovefed 
iocUide mMdial iangaite Md coMM ami imimcikNi« caraer 
awwnest, sdMevdofMBemacl^^ 
involvctnenistfiiegies. (20iM|es,$lS0) 



Slate Activities Council of Chief State School OfTicers. (1987)« CUUnn ut 

risk: Th$ work 0/ ik€ siMs. Washington, DC: Author. 

This report addftsses the needs of at-risk childftnan^ It 
presents the fittlings of two national surveys administered 10 State 
EducaiioQ Agencies in aU fifty states, the District of Columbia* 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands and die directors of sixty*nine pro- 
grams identified by the states and tcrriu)ries as successfid in 
ingthentedsofat*rislcyoiHh« The introduction describes die na* 
ture of die problem, obstacles 10 meeting die needs of at-risic stu* 
dents, and general strat^ies for effective piograms* The second 
sectkm presems a set of recommended goals and activities 10 be 
piffsued by die Chief State School Officers. These recommenda* 
dons eme^ from die deliberations of die Study Commission at 
its annual meeting in September 1987« The diird section summa- 
rizes current stale activities on behalf of at-risic children and youdi. 
The report concludes widi examples of successful programs for at- 
ridc children and youdi* (11 pages) 



Dropout Prevention for Girls Earie, J., Eraser, K., & Kysiiko, D. (1987). Whai's promts^ 

iHg: New approackis to dropout prtuntiom for girU. 
Alexandria, VA: National Association of Sute Boards of 
Education. 

Progruns and state policy initiatives diat show promise in help- 
ing young women complete dieir education are described in diis 
paper. Ten specific recommendations for helping at-ridcgiris and 
examples of programs utilizing diese approaches are included. 
This ttpon is die second in a series of two papers on at-risk fe- 
males and promising approaches to helping diem suy in school. 
The first paper. Female Dropouts: A New Perspective, was pub- 
lished in die ^ng of 1987 and describes die particular causes and 
consequences of female dropout (33 pages, $6.00) 
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Effectlft Straitgitf for 
Ftmile DropMts E«le, Roidi, V., ft Rmer, K. (19t7). r^tmk dNpi H ; 

Amwtmf$tAn. Alexaadrit. VA: NMioad AtnciMin of 
Smb Bowdiof BdocMioB* 

TUs lepon deicAei Miv 

lifted 10 iMiJiid Aopo K pw w mi oi u Wly^g^ M « lUc, lAy 

th^ chop Mt» ite coMei|M0oei <)f drapfri^ 

of food pioiiM Md a series qf pot^ 

sMe-kvd pnr iOMie l sre indsded This iqnrt is the fini it a 

series of pspen oa feflHdes awl 

10 he^Hag dien stay ia school The second ptstiti. WkaCs 

dudes lecoBiaMdtfons for SMS awl local actioa 10 addr^ die 
femstedropotttproUeia^ (23 pages. $3jOO;availMefiom!)«iEA 
Publishing Cenier/Newton, MA) 



Social Policy 

RecoBBeadatioas Ford Foondstioo, Pfojea oo Socisi Wdfsie and (be Americsn 

Future. (1989, May). TAt C9mmoM good: SocU w$(fm 
aatf ik€ AmcrtcMM futun. Policy reeommemdaiioMs of 
ihi ExHuAfO PmmL New Yoric, NY: Author. 

This rqxxt, pcqatfed by the Executive Panel after a thtte*year 
study, offers a comprthenrive sei of specif 
a dmoughoveriiaul of social policy in America. The report ex* 
aniim the social welfare system as a whole. It also acknowl* 
edges die ioterdqwndence of ill age groups and the fiKt that needs 
change during die couTK of a lifedme. The Execudve Panel found 
that alUiough die social welfare system was essentially well con- 
ceived, niany aq)ects are now outdated or insuffidem 
challenges md needs of millions of Americans. Thepandpro- 
posed a compxhendve set of specific recommendatioos duu to- 
gedier woukl fundamentaUy rcfoim and modernize sodd policy in 
die United Stttes. The report is ofganized according to die sequen- 
id stages of human life: infancy and childhood, young adult* 
oood, die working years, and dd age. Of specid interest is die 
iwid's exa m i n ation of die proUems disadvanta^ teens face in 
making die transiUon from school to woric and emphasized diat 
growing numbers of young Americans are trapped by a web of in* 
terconnected problems: leaving school eariy, teen parenUiood, 
welfare dependency, joblessness, delinquency, dn« use, and an un- 
stable fSunily life. The rqxiit urges Uiat current federd govern- 
ment spending for youdi programs be sustained, or in some cases, 
restored, and urged k)cd conununities lo take prime responsibility 
for destgning and coordinating programs to prepare young people 
for die job :naricet A number of successful programs ttuit can 
serve as riodels is described 
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Federal Policy 

RccoaacMdatioMt Goodwin. D. (I9t9). Fiaof nptrt, Hiam IV: rntm* 

•mity wetl0$ua tdMtalkm. WMhiaglom DP: U^. 
Deptftmen. of EdocaiioA. HttkMl AstestmcM of VocMM 
Eductikn. 

Pu n se condM y yocttipMd eduotiqa, ptys cttinjKtmanic 
terms tiiro««|i UfcdMMOdjtf caqte^^ 
frowiii(eaieipri9ei^aioialor43nilUoQ9lndeiMs. The ma- 
jor praMem £m»i« poctsecoodaiy voc«ioMl edocMioa is ditt 
many stodentt do Mt «iy in adwol loof eaovfii to lecdve in- 
depth trvnmf. TMtnpoit identifies M»coMpledont and limited 
como-taidnf as lerioas prabkntt for all froope of siodentt. par* 
ticMlnrty for {yecialpopM l atio o iroi4»<.U reco mm e n ds thiCfede^ 
poUcy in postaecoodary vocational education have thiee n^jor 
goals: (1) improve rates of profiam completion and placement, 
(2) provide 9fdal assistance 10 at-risk populations, and (3) im- 
prove the transition fiom secondary 10 postsecondaiy vocational 
education. To achieve diesefoals. NAVE recommends utilizing 
resources provided by the Cari D. FMdns Vocational Education 
Act for stttte-level development of indicaion «> measure the per- 
formance of postsecondary vocatic^ institutions in the area of 
labor market outcomes, learning outcomes, and educational 
lainment, with federal funds to be aUocaied on die basis of per- 
formance, including creation of extra incentives to improve out- 
comes for students at risk. (129 pages, no charge) 



Forgo en Half Grant. William T. Foundation Commission on Work, Family, 

and Citizenship. (1988, January). Tht forgotten half: 
Son-colUgt youth in Amrif. Washington, DC: Author. 

This interim report on the school-to-work transiticn includes the 
Commission's perspective on young Americans and itt rationale 
for die goals and priorities in public policy and private practice 
found throughout die study. It coven die new economic realities 
which make it more difficult dian ever for young people to make a 
successful tnnsition to self-sufficieu family life or independent 
living. Chapters 3-7 coottin an analysts of ways, bodi okl and 
new, to improve die school-to-work truisition. including a presen- 
tation of die Commission's case for additional public funding of 
proven programs for children and youth. ^8 pages. $S.OO) 
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bivMtiM 1> YMth Qtmn, WUUmi T. FoMdtfte Cowiiriwi oa Wofc. Vm3y, 

Md CitteMh^ (198t. Hovcmbar). Tk* fttpmn ktif: 

fMlk9§ft If. MMMt /If ilMriM'jl JWSlft Ud JMUtg 

^mtKit, rSmi nftif. Wnlihmoii. DC: Aadnr. 

lUi Ftaal HepoitCQMladitAe nmtfotTke Portomn Haff: 

* '^'W ^W^^V^V 9 ^^^^V VVWWV ^WP* S^^V W^plMw •^^■^MV^^P ^^^P^^n^P VjMp 

^MlMllMMHk MM^Mfttf^ tf^^M^fll^^A ^^^^tf^ft ^^Bdl tfi^^^^^^^^^A ^M^^A^^HM^tfuA Tl^ 

^▼^^^1^^^ •^^^^^^^^ m^^^^w^^^^ ^^WW^^ V^^^F ^^^^^M^P^V ^^^^IP ^flH^^V^^ViV VR^^P^H^^^^^^lvv 

OiffiMi ihopioliMiAiociil md fcpfwiwif chii^itt thM htvt 

^^^^^^ ftAkA ^^^^^^ ^MkMKAAZa&AM ^iL^tl^^M^^^J ^9^^ —at - ^ ■ ■ 

Awffici't twft twwni troiil inttitiiriofir fiMnilyindooaifiitnity* 
Tli0 docwMH fNHM f M not ikI/ dinnoiri fof Mitii^ youth in 
iroiiMc, but p fticriptio i f tp fwtpf fhft hftlth) ' ^ jft y fl flpt WH of all 

pv^Mtive is Pn^ffiOonrnd: At |«rtDm ia todt/s ^ki« nod 
shapn of iotnonow*!, yoittg peo^ 
ts QicMcr iilfiiitkM lo their flMMt picsting oco^ IheFocfooeQ 
HUf {Mfticiibriy deser¥es gietteri^ 
iisftatiirD--inveMiecitsthacwiUbmfit^ Thtsie- 
pofft suggests four n^jor straiegies to help young people in the 
Fofgotten Hslf regain hope for the future and make a successful 
entry into the aduk world: (1) enhance die quali^ of youth-adult 
reladooshipst both in and out of die fSunily; (2) expand commu- 
nity suppoits, widi an emphasis on youdi service and youdi lead- 
ershtp activities, to help integrate all young people into dietr 
communities and die naHoo; (3) extend and inqmve current em- 
ptoymem opportunitfes for imm noi>«aril^e4x)und youdu a^ 
take a long stridr toward more eciuitabte youdi educadon and tnin* 
ing policies with a proposed new Fair Chance: Youth 
Opponunities Demonstration Act (202 pages* $5*00) 



Program Effectiveness Haywanl« B* J.« A(telman« N. k Apling, R. N* (I988« 

February)* Discussion papers for the National As- 
sessment of Vocational Education. Exemplary sec- 
ondary focational education: An exploratory study 
of senn projrams. Washington, DC: National Assessment 
of Voctfoona: Education. US. Department of Education* 

AnKMgdieinvestigatkKiscominissionedby dicNAVE' address 
die infonnadon needs of Congress was a small expk)rwiry study 
of exemplary secondary vocadooateducatkm« This rqxxt includes 
(1) a discussion of die stuciy pufposes and mtihodSt (2) a symhesis 
of major findings, and (3) case studies of seven e/fective secondary 
vocational education schools or pr()grams. Chapter I provides an 
overview of die study's purposes and mediods* Chapter 11 con- 
tains study findings on program effccdveness, program evaluabil* 
ity, program replication or adaptation, and responses to the educa- 
donal challenges of die 1980$. The tollowing were identified as 
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the chief duacteristics of prognn efIiKtit«ne3s to 



..^^^^^ ii;(3) 

iiuq^ mn^^ em- 

ciwricoli; (9 IKesnce oT; a «^ 

nni that provides sindeirfs 

lion from sdiool tt> work; and (Q^te^ 

provide effe^tveprognms for ^ecU needs stodems, mcloding 

students who m handicapped, ec^^ 

lemaining diapceis presem conpooents of the case stttdto 
ing to the following types of delivery systems: compcebenstve 
high scbocri, school*within-a*scbool model* qwcialty vocaUonal 
high sdiool, aiea vocational4echnical center, and rural 
education progrant (225 pages, no change) 



Haywaid. B. J.. & Wirt, J- G. (1989. August). Final report, 
volume V: Handicapped and disadvantaged students: 
Access to quality vocational education. Washington, 
DC: U.S. Department of Education, National Assessment of 
Vocational Education. 

This report describes Ae access of handicapped and academically 
disadvantaged high school smdents to vocational education and an- 
alyzes the quality of the programs in which these students panici* 
pate. Questions addressed include Yi^iether handican)ed and aca- 
demically disadvantaged stttdents have access to a full range of 
high-quality vocational programs, how demogia^ihic characteristics 
affect such access, to what extent vocational programs and course- 
taking qnions differ across schools, and implications of the find- 
ings for the targeting of federal resources. RecommendatkMis in- 
clude expansion of female hsHxUcapped and disadvantaged smdents' 
emoUments in non-traditional programs, increased participation in 
cooperative education, emphasis on expanding placement activi- 
ties, targeting of funds for schools with high concentrations of 
special needs students, and availability of occupatkxially specific 
programs in area vocatkmal schools, particularly for female and 
minority students. (100 pages, no diarge) 
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Hispaiic Yovth 



The Hisptnic Policy Devetoproent Ploject (1988). Closimg 
ik$ gmf f§r UJi. Hisfamk youth: fuWclpHfrnu 
MtrmagUs. Washington, DC: Author. 

This iqm adls for t naiioiiwide efforf codcerotng problems of 
Htspsnic and other youths in ediic^^ 
It looks SI the CTC um stwce s of non*c<JI^:> '.-^mi youth and fo* 
cttscs ape cifi caU y jm K 

yoiin|est*tetestfro!«^,andmo8iai*rekpopi^ Theie- 
port presentt data on the potential and status of Hi^Muic youth, 
and exfrioces a number of options and practical acxt*steps for the 
consideration of the public and private sectors to ensure that 
Htq^viicsminiegrMed into die new woriq>h^ A call to action. 
Partners in Education (PIE), precedes the report This national 
initiative is designed to nu^ilize the will and resources of 
Business, Ubor, and Government This intemgency effort is In- 
tended 10 dose the education and employment gaps diat condemn 
the increasing number of non-coUege-bound youth (Hispanics, 
Blacks, and others) to Ueak futures outside the economic main- 
stream. (47 pages, no charge) 



Analysis of Future 
Job Market 



Johnston, W. B., & Packer, A. H. (1987). Workforce 2000: 
Work and workers for the twenty^first century. 
Indianapolis, IN: Hudson Institute. 



The purpose of this researdi study is to furnish basic intelligence 
on the job market that can be us^ in evaluating the adequacy of 
current public polkies and, where needed, undertaking new policy 
initiatives. Four key trends wiU shape the last years of the twen- 
tieth century: (1) the American economy shouM grow at a rela- 
tively healthy pace; (2) U.S. manufacturing will be a much 
smaller share of the economy in the year 2(X)0; (3) the workforce 
wiU grow slowly, becoming oldo*, more female, and more disad- 
vantaged; and (4) the new jobs in service industries will demand 
much higher slull levels than the jobs of today. If the United 
States is to continue to prosper, policymakers must And ways to 
stimulate balanced worid growth; accelerate productivity increases 
in service industries; maintain the dynamism of an aging woric- 
force; reconcife the conflicting needs of women, work, and fami- 
lies; integrate black and Hispanic workers fully into the economy; 
and impr e the educational preparation of all workers. While 
these arc he only items on the nation's agenda between now 
and the yeu. 2000, they are certainly among the most important 
More critically, they are issues that will not go away by them- 
selves. If nothing unusual is done to focus national attenion and 
action on these challenges, they are likely to be still unresolved at 
the beginning of the next century. By addressing them now, the 
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muMs decision makers can belp to assure the |oal of an 
economtcally competitive America tiiai Adly vtiliies the tal^iu 
mlakillsofallitscitimis. (117 pages) 



Appropriate Edncational 
Services Uchtensteiiit S.» & Zantal-Wieiier K. (1988). SjMdlsl «tfiic»* 

mar. 4np§m (ERIC Digest No. 1451). RestOQ. VA: ERIC 
aeniighoiiseonlbiidk:appedaDd^ 

The problematic issue of the piovisioii ^ 
substantial number of students with handicaps is highlighted in 
tbeoverview« Thediaficteristicsof thisincitasingpopulati^ 
provided, as well as implicstions ffxl lecommend^^ 
tional policy and pracdce* (1 page, no charge) 



Access LyUc, J., & Penn, W. (1986, November). A study of spe^ 

cial education: Views from Americans cities. 
Philadelphia, PA: Research for BeUerSchooIs« 

Special education operations in thirty-five member districts were 
surveyed in this stu^ qxmsored by the CouncU of the Great City 
Schools. The descriptive results deal with several themes, includ- 
ing limited participation in vocational education programs. 
Among the study's findings were the conclusions that increasing 
numbers of at-risk suidents were referred to special education due 
to lack of options in regular programs and that better access to vo* 
cational programs is needed by handicapped students. Other study 
findings relate to enrolment variations between special education 
programs, involvement in district decision making, and evaluation 
of special education programs in terms of outcomes. (71 pages, 
S30.00) 



Education Reform Effects McCormick, K. (1989, •January). An equal chance: Edu* 

eating at-risk children to succeed. Alexandria, VA: 
National School Boatds Association. 

Efforts to reform school programs through higher standards and 
improved teaching have had the unintended effect of leaving behind 
the students most in need of help in meeting these higher stan- 
dards. This report is a comprehensive review of factors aRccting 
students in danger of dropping out, a summary of the research on 
dropouts, and a look at policy implementation for local school 
boards. Strategies (or dropout prevention and recovery are detailed, 
along with the components of an effective program. Suggestions 
offered for immediate assessment of local programs are supple- 
mented by an assessment instrument in Ap ^ndix3. Examples of 
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effective system wkfeadindivkl^ 
tKipenoosforfunlNrinforaMi^ (44|Mfct,$Si)q) 

EdocatioMl Iftsves Miller, J. V., k Imel S. (1987, Jnuify). SMit ewrtiir It* 

iMf Iff ecrttr, «fftf 90€Mtl§m&l tiwtUm. 

OAm\m^ (KI: ERIC Cleariiiglioose on Adults Qmer, and 
Vocational Edocatkw. ^lUC Docomeftt Repio(hictioQ Service 
NaED28189^ 

Four iqxcsemative issuea affectmg die fields of ad^ 
vocatiooaledaaakMimexainined* These issues revolve around 
the foUowtng questions; (1) What careernnelaied curriculum should 
be inoorpontfed into die new basics? (2) What contributions can 
vocational sod career education make to reducing die dropout 
(3) How canaiticutaiedsecQn(httyiX)8t$econdary piO|ram 
high-quality ocoqmtiooal training? and (4) How can literacy pro- 
grams increase die UierKy rate atnong adult American^ Effective 
and innovative programs diat are currenUy addressing those ques- 
tions are discussed. These issues are rqxcsenuuive of various edu- 
cational levels and grow out of die following diree major trends: 
(1) a changing woriq>lace and its effects on occupational and educa- 
tional reqt'irements, (2) the grov^g concern for reaching discon- 
nected youdi and adults» and (3) die current emphasis on educa- 
tional excellence. This report attempts to clarify die context sur- 
rounding each of die four issues* to describe emerging and promis- 
ing educational approaches, and to suggest fixture directions needsd 
to stiengthen research, development, dissemination, and imple- 
mentation. References are included. (?3 pages) 



Hispauic Youth Miller, S. M., Nicolau, S., Orr, M. T., Valdivieso, R., & 

Walker, G. (1988). Too late to patch: Reconsidering 
second^chance opportunities for Hispanic and other 
dropouts. Washington, DC: Hispanic Policy Development 

Project 

This report includes the results of a survey diat investigated the 
experience of the JTPA*s Private Industry Councib in thirty mar- 
kets diat have large Hispanic populations. The report seeks to 
identify die obstacles diat have made ii difficult for JlPA to serve 
at-risk youUi, as well as die more general problems diat impede 
die ixogress of Hispanics in and out of school. The report de- 
scribes gaps in service and support, and explores strategies and op- 
tions diat can integrate more Hispanic young people into stable 
sectors of die workforce. (115 pages) 
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PtrkiM tapteMtitetlM !■ 

Slates ud Localltlts Mmskia, U D. (1989» May). F<mI nrjrtu; f«fMi# /I: 

ImfkmmMhB §f th$ PirUn Act. Waahinftoo, DC: 
U^. Deparimcm of EdQcatkM, Na^^ 

The primaKy foals of the Cart D. Peridns Vccatkmal Education 
Aa are to impove aiid modeniiae vocatk^ 
needs of the wori^picc, to pmaoie economic ^owth, and.to as- 
sum that stiidentt have access to 

grsms. ThisiepoctexandnesdieiinpkmentationorthePti^ 
Aa in states and localities* seeking to deicfmine how 
tive goals have been tianslaied into piactice and d^^cnlM 
tualresMttt of funds distribution. Through a set of secondary wd 
postsecondsiy case studies iii eighteen communities conducted dur- 
ing the 1986-87 school year, a set of nine state-level and three 
community-level case studies during the 1987-88 school year, and 
a survey of local vocational education practices conducted i n eigh- 
teen states during 1986-87, potential problems in the Perkins 
Act's implementatkm are klendfied Actual results of the disoibu- 
tion of funds are exam tned— ho w the resources have been used, by 
whom, and in what settings. Along with summarizing the find- 
uigs and assessing the amount and ^ropriateness the services 
provided, a set of policy recommendations designed to strengthen 
the provisions of the current Perkins Act is provided. (162 pages, 
no charge) 



Status of Vo€-Ed and 

Federal Role National Assessment of Vocauonai Education. (1989, July). 

Final regort, volume I: Summary of findings and 
recommendations. Washington, DC: U.S. Department of 
Education* 

This report is the first of five volumes summarizing a scries of 
studies commissioned by the NAVE. The purpose of this 
assessment was to provide information that would help Congress 
in n^uihorizing federal vocational education legislation. The 
study was also designed to inform educators and policymakers at 
all levels about the size, scope, organization, and effectiveness of 
vocatk)nal training and the relationship beoveen federal vocational 
education policy and local practice. Tiie status of vocational edu- 
cation at the secondary and postsecondary level is examined. The 
federal role in vocational education and policy recommendations 
are discussed 

Based on the analysis df the status of secondary vocational educa- 
uon, NAVE has idcnufied the following six primary objecuvcs 
for federal policy: (1) revise and rebuild the high school voca- 
tional curriculum to upgrade skill levels, (2) integrate high school 
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MHiik ftittlffWf, (4) esqNttid effoits la pbcc ttmlftwt in good jobs* 
\9i unpivvc wKi|Bi iKcwMi iTciinflify MQ poiMpoMiiy mun* 
ing. Md late die 4iiaUQr of vocitkml pmgfams fai schools 
widihtgliooiimMnttkmorpov ^ 

^di legvd to poMemdify vocatioiial «fcicaticm> NAVE rec* 
ommends diM stuet uie die Foridiis Act finds lo devdop a sys* 

finnnce: ftfofttjfffM ril ^^fn^fig^f ^^ ^f^^yfffft^i ^^fm pfi fujctft^ mi 
labor iiiatlottoiilooinai.T1i^ 

fives leplice die caneoi emphasis in inputs and process in die 
Ptridns Act widi financial incentives based on student outcomes* 
(14Spr«eSt no charge) 



Edacational Issues Ranbom, S. (1986)* Sehoot dropouts: Evirybodfs 

proHom. Washington, DC: Institute for Educational 
Leadership. 

Summarized in Uiis report are die proceedings of a conference on 
school dropout programs sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation. 
The report provides an overview of the dropout problem for a gen- 
eral audience* Dropout prevention stmtegies and model programs 
are discussed. Recommendations include reduction of teacher 
workloads, competency-based promotion, summer programs, and 
individualized basic ^Is training combined widi work-related 
projects* The report also discu5ses how schools can develop 
closer links widi job*training prognms. (58 pages, $6.00) 



Nature of Federal Inithtives Reingold, J* R., & Associates, Inc* (1987, June). Current 

federal policies and programs for youth. Washington, 
DC: Youth and America's Future: The William T. Gr?iit 
Foundation Commission on Woric, Family, and Citizenship. 

The purpose of diis puUication is to provide a sense of die extent 
and nature of federal initiatives on behalf of youdi* This review 
includes a survey of current federal programs and initiatives in five 
major agencies: The U.S« Department of Labor, The U*S* 
Dquutment of Healdi and Human Services, The U.S. Department 
of Education, The U.S* Departtnent of Justice, and The U*S* 
Department of Defense* Information on the Job 1'raining 
Partnr^hip Act (JTPA), Vocational Rehabilitation graiits, and 
work-study supplemental grants are included* (41 pages, SS.OO) 
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BdBcatimi Rcfora Smith. R. C. & Uacoln. C. A. (1988. July). Am$rUti*» 

tkgm, AmrkM*t k»pt: Twlf miUUm ymtk tit 

risk. aa|wlHUl.NC: MDC.Iac 

This icport b n iniBify into liw edyca^ 
the 19801 widiM-ii* yooihif tb^ fiameiof nfonnce. A^^ 
youth is ow lite hss left siElMMl or is pf^^ 
kavhig sc!icc! without the ikins i» he a pndactive iMd self*ie- 
listtciti»ajadJa«iooeedJs.lQdi^ 
dety. EachyearJw«ly oMait]iott 3^ <iropoatofsc^ At 
the svne lime, 1990. thrse oat of four jote will lequiro e(h^ 
tional or technical tniningbeyocd hifh school. Althoofh public 
recopation of the dq)d« of the praUem has 10 flow, du^ 
the 1980s the fedeial coramitnem to edncatkn declined in real 
doltafs by tweaty-thiee pereeni^Atpresenuihe fedenl commit- 
ment is sufficient t(f sefve only one out of every five low-income 
children in need of pre-school education; two out of every five 
children in need of remediation: one out of every four children in 
need of bilinguai education; and one out of every twenty youdi in 
need of job training. State and local spending for public schools 
has increased; however, the bulk of.diis money has gone to im- 
proving teacher salaries and lengthening the school day or school 
year. If one looks closely at the states, and at the processes and 
programs in place, it becomes clear that in many places progress 
is being made, that we know how to teach at-risk youth, and that 
the means to this end turn out to work for all youth. Thisrqwrt 
underlines u belief that the most formidable barriers to assisting 
at-risk youth do not concern lack of money, but failure to perceive 
diem as in need (tf specific kmg-term attention, resistance to insti- 
tutional change at the state and local levels, and an absence of 
genuine leadership at the federal level. (65 pages) 



Reentry Programs Thicl. K. (no date). Reentry programs for dropouts in 

adult settings (ERIC Digest No. 45). Columbus: Ohio State 
University. ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, and Vocational 
Education. 

The characteristics f^f dropouts and th? type' of programs that are 
available to out of school youth are identified in diis Overview. 
Progiams sponsored by technical schools, outreach programs, and 
continuing education high school settings are discussed. The char- 
acteristics of successful programs are highlighted. Additional ref- 
erences are included (I page, no charge) 
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RcteftiioM Stratetiet TiDdaU. L. W. (1988). Mmbd»i-t§^ mkmt th$ 

fit ^If un$t Mimttthm^ *^^ 

%B6m:l^yST^ UiUv«niiy. GeiMer oa 

labor focce* Vociii^ itiiiQ^ inil exeiii* 

ptary ptofiaro/or Mvin^ yooih aie descrited Fiii^ 
thel^imfesaoiM^ pmoddioietilMGirw 
gducnow CM phqf no dtetMMS•€!!lp^.asiIillg tte nood ioccion^m* 
henstve pmgnm liM involve bustnen, edncition, and commu- 
nityagtnciei (48 pages, $6,0Q) 



Dropoal and Retention Rates U.S. Departmem of Education, National Center for Education 

Suuistics. (1989, September). Drofoui mm te lire UiUm 
Suuis: i988. Washington, DC: Author. 

This report was prepared in compliance with the Hawldns-StaiTord 
Elementary and Secondary School Improvement Amendments of 
1988 (PJL 100-297) which mandates that an annual rtpM on 
dropout and retention nttcs be prq»red for the appiopriaie oomm^^ 
tees of Congress. The report focuses on two dimensions of the 
dropoutissue: the extent of the problem and the identification of 
those students^ are most likely to drop out The introduction 
provides baclcground information and defines th ree difierent ^pes 
''ofdropoutrates— e^ent, status, and cohort ratei. SqNuaie chap* 
ters address the two major issues for each of the d&ubrent types of 
dropout rates. A fourth chapter presents information about 
dn>pouts who return to complete their high schod education. A 
final chapter summarizes the findings, highlighung wnilarities 
among die different rates. Additional tables and technical materi- 
als are presented in appendices. (100 pages, $5.00; available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Ofiice, Washington, DC) 



Local School Dropout 

Programs Survey U.S. General Accounting Office. (1987, July). School 

dropouts: Survey of local programs (GAO/HRD-87- 
108). Washbgton, DC: Author. 

Two bills placed before Congress in July 1987 (HJl. S and S. 
1420) call for federal funding of local school dropout programs and 
data collection eiTorts. At the request of the Congressional 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
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EdMMioi^ tte U^. QeMial AcooMMiPt Offloe ((M0) 

local idMOl Anpott fngam to 4MMm i^ it Mag ivved 

prainM oOIcWs M« tt iiipoiiMl te mmm. art tow «• 
4apottpR*lmiti»locillwdiikiii«aMn«Bd. TteOAO 
alioiBviewediteqpHifqrb(loGal4q^ 

IteprafWMiiKve^Aowedssveiilba^ (Ddxyare 
tai|etii« poocMdauioriiyiewMiwii who kave waMpte pnb- 
lent; (2) they cosibimvBy pfoviifr«ii^ wUCwm 
«-risk youth leodviag nme type or litsie ednc^^ 
Md social seiviM anistance: ami 0) prognua deo^ 
floence <faopottt leductioa ilKliNte a caring and 
safe Md secure leamiiv envifonnMOt. indivkhndia^ 
ml school hours and siq>po(t senrkes that leqmnd to indivkh^ 

needs. 

Obstacles to progiam efTectiveness include (1) school and cbtts 
oveiciowding, a culture of skipping school, and a poor physical 
plant; (2) student difficulties outside the school enviionment: (3) 
poor academic preparation of youth before high school: (4) the 
negative image of some dropout programs; and (S) problems in 
program implementation such as inadequate coordination between 
school prognun staff and social service ^!:encies. Current data cot- 
lection processes and deflnitions were also found to be inconsis- 
tent Appendices include a description of G AO's survey method- 
ology and highli^ts of selected programs illustrative of the range 
of dropout programs available. (88 pages, no charge) 



Perkins Implementation U.S. General Accounting Omce. (1989, May). Vocational 

education: Opportunity to prepare for the future 
(GAO/HRD-89-55). Washington, DC: Author. 

This report summarizes the GAO's examination on how well the 
Pericins Act is being implemented at the request of the Sub- 
committee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education 
of the House Committee on Education and Labor as pan of its 
preparation for 1989 reauthorization hearings. In the six states 
and twenty localities GAO visited, vocational education programs 
and services consistent with the Perkins Act were provided. But 
vocatkxial education students in economically deprnsed areas nuy 
be less likely to receive Perkins funding for improved or modern- 
ized program activities than students outside such areas. All six 
states visited allocated more than half of their basic state grants to 
economically depressed areas as the Perkins Act requires. 
However, some stales designated relatively wealthy areas as 
"cconomkally dqwesscd" and gave them greater per capita funding 
than some poorer communities. Further, the disadvantaged popu- 
lation allocation formula includes students who ar: academically 
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diwlvaitafedt b«t Mt poor. Ttm, worn lolitively wealthy 
s^^ioot diflttiois looeive 91010 fBnomojf lo^fif*iQooiBO atodeoc 

StoiM Ooi^mi iMMi 10 tviibt f iifit h l Ai i ri PMdot Act fMi 10 

poor ooinsMriiiM^ it covU MMd 1^ 

dlOGili it loMi 11 sMh fMdoi ftettif Ibr oicii ¥0M 

frooiiwfiaMiiBociiiottibfWttte 

h OTti fipffi? ^jflfnteHwwTfrff made in ^)pnixiiMldy the sme pR>* 
poflkM becvwcn poofcr and weilUder «^ 
tkms* (7Spages«iiochafge) 



EfTective Dropoal Prograns Weber, J. M. (1987)* Sir«iiflAM/iif wocMiiomat €iuca* 

dom^s nl$ in ieennsfng ih$ ittopout ral« (Research and 
Development Series No. 257). Columbus: Ohio State 
University, Center on Education and Training for Employment 

Ihis study examined the retotionship between students* vocational 
and non-vocational experiences whUe in high school and their de- 
cision to drop out The study was based on data finom the sopho- 
more cohort of the High School and Beyond database and informa- 
don obtained firom interviews with representatives of nine dropout 
prevention prognms that were identified as exemplary by their re- 
spective state deparonents of education* It was cooduded that 
dropout prevtntion progrms should have a committed staff, use a 
variety of in^grated strategies, be individualize^ m a non-tradi- 
tional environment, share a strong vocational job related empha- 
sis, and have a strong cc jnseling component They should also 
have an early warning and foUow-tiirough system to be able to 
identify potential dropouts and ensure tiiat diey remain in school 
Cut must be utken to expend resources on tiiose students who 
would actually become droi/^ats if no intervention were to occur. 
Dropout-prone students need extensive career exploration experi- 
ences and should be encouraged to participate in vocational pro- 
grams in a meaningful way. Parents shoidd be better informed 
about vocational offerings, and existing rules governing entry into 
vocational education should be reviewed and evaluated on an indi- 
vidual basis. It is especially important tiiat woric snidy programs 
have logical or operational ties witii students* overall goals. (36 
pages, $4.75) 
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BfTccttvt SckooU 



Wiltoot D« (1989)« Kff$cHn sch§§t$ ra$Mnh Mmi 
inp0Mt HiMtkM. PrMtithMr'i guU$ Sirtis mumk^r 

ftH. Axatitc TexaiEdticaikmAfeQcy«TemDn^ 

A mwnaiy of the lemicb on cb^^ 
« k lelttei 10 d!0|XMi pieveni^ 

guide, the fifth in a woMiifnicMontr's GuUis lo Dropom 

Premuion. ThitgukieCTptae^ hew the te chn i c 

and pfooeduies for eiihiiidnf 

coopendon with draiKM fxevoitkn and 

suit diat all students will receive a high school diplonuu (22 

pages, $100) 



Geadcr^R^Uted Issues 



Zane, N. (1988). /n tkiir own foie$s: Young women 
talk about dropping out. Washington, DC: PEER, The 
Projea on Equal Educatkm Rights of the NOW Legal Defense and 
Education Fund. 

Based on interviews with seventy-flve young women ages thirteen 
through nineteen in die Philadelphia school system, PEER exam- 
ines gender-related reasons why females leave school. The study 
disagrees with the widely-held belief thai schools are more sensi- 
tive to females dum nudes. 

While many of Ute reasons for leaving school cited by young 
women were aunily^tlated (pregnancy or taking care of odier fiun- 
ily members), equally as many were school-related (susceptibility 
to violence or inability to understand class material). Many felt 
that teachers*, counselors*, and principals* expectations differed to- 
ward females. Women were expected to be more studious and bet- 
ter-behaved dian dieir male counterparts. Throughout all die in- 
terviews was one ccntni dieme-— a desire by the women for re- 
spect and positive attention as a means to keep diem in school. 
(22 pages, $6.95) 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 



DropMt Rtsosrces ACCESS Ctaviiiiboaie. (1987). Am ACCESS fHmwt m 

MD: ThcNidomJCommittBeteCitiieM 

on the dropout piobltii* ^Dro^pooi pfofmns* i o lu tio iit » md ptt* 
vcQtkMi wst ditctMOdt indjthft nwncs.of oc|iiiiziiioB8 which nf* 
be contacted for foftber tnfbnntioQ aie included. (57 peges; 
SISjOO for ofgaiimiions, $10*00 for parents, $750 for NCCE 
members) 



Dropout Rtsonrces BambeTt C, Berla, Gariington, J*, & Rioiu, W* (1987). 

Dropout fMPiMttom: A took of sources. Columbta» 
MD: The Natkxial Committee for Citizens in Education. 

This looseleaf notebook identifies dropout provcntion reports, re- 
search organizationst networks, clearinghouses, schocrt/business 
coUabonokms, films, and noteworthy tocal prognm. Uinckides 
the names, addresses, and phone numbers of individuals and orga- 
nizations active in dropout prevention. Semiannual updates are 
available on a subscription basis. (210 pages, 530.00) 



Resources on At*Risk ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management (1989). 

Value search on at-risk youth and dropout preweu- 
tiou: A collection cf ERIC materials selected for 
relevance. EugcriC, OR: Author. 

Annotations w^iich have been published in ERICs two reference 
cattk>gs, Resc wrces in Education and Current Index to Journals in 
Education aro included in this Value Search. The 328 citations, 
which include journal articles and research reports, cover a time 
period from F^bniary 1986 through December 1988. Ordering and 
current price information for the articles and documents is also in* 
eluded (89 pages, S7.S0) 



Transition Resources Kallembach, S. C. (Comp.). (1989, January). Resources to 

facilitate the transition of learners with special needs 
from school to work or postsecondary education. 
(Champaign: University of Illinois, National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, Technical Assistance for Special 
Reflations Program. 

This guide is intended to assist state and local administrators of 
vocational special needs programs, special needs teachers. 
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cf SpacM BJiCMtMi ItiirtWIlMiiPH Smkm (OSBRS) aafl nne 
fMded.piqiectt. c^fiibrstoaiw «i iM o ciitto i t , JoonaUt 



ifocaiioiial 

and lechaicil edttcatkw citrriaUoai cemera, Mso c iatiom. 
ocfanizMiooft edncaiim isfomMkm services, and a list of toll* 
fipot nuniben aire also indodod* 

MsieriaU listed in the gnide ait categorized by 
ponems of uansiliott: fMdkmal school curricula, integrated 
school services, iniengency cooperation, cooperative planning, 
staff developneni, comminiiy*btsed instrucUoo, pvental in* 
volvemenu empioymenc, and support services* For cadi entry, an 
annotadon is provided along wtdi the price and orderii:g infonn^ 
tion whenever possible* (130 pages, $5*00; available from 
NCRVE Materials Distribution Service, Western Illinois 
Univetsity. Macomb, IL) 



Human Resources Kailembacb, S* C. (CompO* (1989, May)* Tlu dinctory of 

kumaM nsonn€S io HtW s$rf$ l$arn$r$ wUh special 
Midi tm focatioMMt eiucMOon. Champaign: University of 
niinots. National Center for Re^^arch in Vocational Education, 
Tedmical Assistance for Special Populations Program* 

This directory contains names and addresses of contact persons in 
state and national agencies, associations, and organizations. This 
document also lists persons who may be contacted at clearing- 
houses, centers for educational information and services, curricu- 
lum centers, computer*based information networics, and databases, 
as well as names and addresses of appropriate university faculty. 
It is intended to help researchers, practitioners, policymidcers, and 
othen interested in expanding their network of resources concern- 
ing vocational education of learners with ^ledal needs* (36page$, 
S*SO; available from NCRVE Materials Dtsuribution Service, 
Western Illinois University, Macomb, 0.) 
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iMltraincy Rtsosrctf Mattny, A. (Conp*)* (1989). UmtUmg ick0§l$ Mtf 

€§mmmmliy S9rfi€$s: A r$i§ur€$ 4ir$€i09j. New 
BrgMv^ Riil|en»TteSaM»UiiivefsaQrofNewJ€r^ 

This resomce diiectory was piqMred as pan of the project 
Uifddag Schools end Cooimmii^ Services/ lliioufh the 

human service a(;:acies« the project sought to strongiheQ the 
iMlity of piMic schoote 10 reload to the inien^^ 
psyctoiofical needs of chUdroa The directory lists orgafiizations, 
individuals, add res ses, and phone n^imber^ for the following 
cat^orier adoiesceotpr^nancyAeest parenting, child abuse and 
neglect/Kxoal abuse, child advocacy, dropout prevention, drug and 
alcohol abuse, sex education, hesldi care, AIDS education, home- 
lessness, mental health, and youth employment and trainii,^* (80 
pages, no diarge) 
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NEWSLETTERS 

Newsleam, oomv Hy written in a succint for- 
inat, lie t vaiuAle lesooioe fcr obtaini^ 
est mfocmaikm legttding 
pranising pnctkM aid prognvis concert 
evant issues in vocational education. 



BCEL Newsletter 

Busmen Cpqndl for Effective Literacy (BCEL) 

Harold W. Mc<!raw, Jr., President 

1221 Avenue of the Americas, 3Sth Floor 

NewYork^NY 10020 

(212)512-2412 

Published quarteriy by BCEL, this newsletter 
contains articles on workplace IitenK:y issues, 
updates on new materials, and lists of new busi- 
ness initiatives and involvement in iHY)grams. 
(nocharge) 

CenterWork 

National Center for Research in Vocational 

Education 
University of California at Berkeley 
1995 University Avenue, Suite 375 
Berkeley, C A 94704 

This newsletter provides information about 
NCRVE's activities, research, products, and 
available technical assistance, (nocharge) 

Clipboard 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory 

Clipboard Dissemination Program 

295 Emroy Avenue 

EImhurst,IL 60126 

(708)941-7677 

Written for teachers, principals, researchers, 
district administrators, state education agency 
personnel, and staff in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, this quarteriy publication contains infor- 
mation on twenty-eight to thirty-six products 
available from regional e lucational laboratories, 
research and devek>pment -centers, and other major 
organizations across the country. In addition to 
an abstract on each product, complete ordering in- 
formation is included. Available free through the 
Clipboard Dissemination Program. ($15.00 to 
non-area members) 



CONCERNS 

Coonctt of Chkf State School Officer (CCSSO) 
Resomce Ceuier on EdiicMk)Qil Equity 
400 N, Captel Street, NW, Suite 379 
WashingtofuiX: 20001 
(202)3934139 

Articles on a bcoad range of education issues 
and policy co ncen ts are included in this newslet' 
ter along with legislative iq)daies and pro^ 
dates which CCSSO fimds concerning transition, 
limited*English proficient (LEP) students, equity, 
and dropout youdi. (noc'^arge) 

Educating At*Risk Youth 

Nation?' Profesronal Resources, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1479 

Port Chester, NY 10573 

(914)937-8879 

Written for schools, parent and professional 
groups, le^'slators, and public and private agen- 
cies, this nKMithly newsletter consolidates infor- 
mation on initiatives for :3u:h at risk. 
Published September through June, the content 
of the newsletter focuses on keeping service 
providers informed by presenting current issues, 
identifying national resources, and disseminating 
information about dropout prevendon, substance 
abuse, adolescent suicide, teen pregnancy, incar- 
cerated youth, immigrant students, and homeless 
young people. (S68.00) 

EDUCATION DAILY 
Capitol Publications, Inc. 
Joe McGavin, Executive Editor 
1101 King Street 
P.O. Box 1453 
Alexandria, VA 22313-2053 
(703)739-6444 

Regular features in this newsletter iiiciade ed- 
ucation policy, funding, and legislatiw ipdates, 
and the tatcsi resources. Education issues covered 
in this newsletter published every business day 
include school administration, court cases and 
rulings, student aid proposals, vocational and 
adult education. Chapters 1 and 2 funding, educa- 
tion research appropriations, special education 
initiatives, orkplace literacy programs, educa- 
tion reform, education leadership, and state initia- 
tives on teacher retention. (5429.95 per year) 
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EdacatiM Research BttUetin 
KidvyB PBridnsofit Editor 

Dqaftmem of Ediicatkn 
Ouiitadi Staff 

SSS New feney Aveoiie, NW 
Wasiitngloii,DC 20208*5601 
(202)357*6558 

Published by the OfHce of Educational 
Reseaicb and Imptovemeai, this bulletin is de- 
signed to help keep lecipients infonned about 
what is happening in education. The latest in* 
format ion on educa tion leseai ch, practice, statis- 
tics, and more will btt televised through this bul* 
Ictin* (nochaige) 

lafonnation firom HEATH 
HEATH Resource Cditer 
OneDiqxNUGrcle 
Washmgton^DC 20036 
(800)544-3284 

Published duoe times a year by the National 
Gcaringhouse on Postsecondary Education for 
Individuals with Handicaps, this newsletter con- 
uiins helpful articles, suggestions, and resources 
pertaining to the education for individuals with 
handio^is. Subscriptions are available free by re- 
quest 

LINCIetter 

Missouri UNC 

University of Missouri-Columbia 
401 E. Stewart Road 
Columbia, MC 65211 

This newsletter is designed as a resource for 
teachers and school administrators in Missouri, 
as well as vocational administrators, special edu- 
cators, counselors, and odiers who serve and 
work with special needs smdents. 

MAINSTREAM 

Eleanor Bicanich, Project DirecU)r 

Center for Vocational Personnel Preparation 

Reschini House 

Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Indiana, PA 15705 

This newsletter is designed for vocational ed- 
ucators of handicapped, disadvanuiged, and LEP 
students and for coordinators of sex equity, single 
parent/homemaker, and teen parent programs, in 
addition U) vocational educators and special educa- 
tion support personnel. Articles include informa- 
tion regarding state and federal legislation, 



teadtung techniques and strategies, and stale* 
initiaifidf^Qrti and activities* Abo featured are 
succesiRd propmiSt resouroei, tmd conferences* 
(nochsfge) 

National Dropout Prevention 
Newsletter 

Lib Crockett, Editor 

NationalDropout Pceventkm Center 

Gemson University 

Clemson^SC 29634-5111 

(803)656-25 99 



Published quarterly by the Natk>nai Dropout 
Prevention Network and the National Drc^XHtt 
Prevention Center at Qemson University, diis 
newsletter contains current information about the 
dropout initiative. It includes successful sttate- 
gies, effective prc^;ram$^prsK:tices, and current r^ 
search and resources concerning at-risk youth, 
(included in $25.00 individual membership, 
$75.00 educational instituticm or not-for-profit 
corporation membership) 

The Regional Lab Reports 

The Regional Laboratory for Educational 

Improvement of the Northeast and Islands 
Janet Angelis, Editor 
290 S. Main Street 
Andover,MA 01810 
(508)470-1080 

Published four to six times a year, this peri- 
odic newsletter focuses on a Laboratory priority 
area and presents the best of educationalresearch 
and development to educators in Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
York, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Vermont, and 
the Virgin Islands. Areas identified for 1988- 
1989 include serving at-risk youth, rural and 
small schools, teacher development, and public 
policy for school improvement (no charge) 

Report on the Education of the 
Disadvantaged 

Business Publishers, Inc. 

Rosemary Enright, Editor 

951 Pershing Drive 

Silver Spring, MD 209104464 

(301)587^300 

This biweekly newsletter conL«ins pertinent 
information on Chapter 1, Chapter 2, vocational 
education, and other federal programs for disad- 
vantaged children. It includes information on 



subjects related to the educatkm of u-tisk qM- 
dien rach as piitm ml commumty mvolv^^ 
piognirs and methods* fedend educatkxi mea- 
siiies» and staff and supply shoftages. Other in- 
formation includes reports on child nutridon* 
bilingual education coverage, stories on Head 
Start activities, coverage of major conferences 
and conventions, updates on special services for 
low-income students, alerts to important civil 
rights/des^regation news, and updates on the lat- 
est publications and reports in the field. ($197 
per year, pl«s^first-class or air-mail postage) 

Research and Practice 

Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 

and Development 
1855 Foisom Street 
SanFiancisco^CA 94103 
(415)565-3000 

This newsletter, which updates the educa- 
tional research and imctice in the region, reflects 
the educational issues (including dropouts) con- 
cerning the Far West Laboratory for Education 
Research and Develc^ment (no charge) 

Southern Growth 

Southern Growth Policies Board 

Robert Donnan, Editor 

P.O. Box 12293 

SOOl S. Miami Boulevard 

Research Triangle Parte. NC 27709 

(919)941-5145 

This newslclter reports on the developments 
and ongoing research of ine Southern Growth 
Policies Board, a public, interstaie agency dedi- 
cated to creating economic development strategies 
for the South. 

TASPP BULLETIN 

Carolyn Maddy-Bemstein. Editor 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education 

University of Illinois Office 
345 Education Building 
1310 S. Sixth Street 
Champaign. IL 61820 
(217)333-0807 

This newsletter strives to publish articles 
about current issues and topics, research, re- 
sources, and other information of interest to pro- 
fessionals involved in serving smdents with spe* 
cial needs in programs and agencies at the local. 



sute, national, and international level, (no 
chaige) 

Texaa Dropoal InforaatloB 
Clftrinihoiitt FORUM 

Texas Dropout Infonnation Cleariiighouse 
1609 Shod Creek BoulevanL Suite 200 
Austin. TX 78701 
(512)463-9633 

A quarteriy newsletter of the Texas Education 
Agency and the Texas Dropout Information 
Clearinghouse, its goal is to provide timely, per- 
tinent information on programs, services, and 
strategies for dropouts and at-risk students. 
Distribution is limited to superintendents, district 
at-risk coordinators, secondary principals, educa- 
tion service centers, and service providers of the 
private industry councils throughout Texas. 

Vocational Education WEEKLY 

American Vocational Association 
Dale Hudelson. Editor 
1410 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703)683-3111 

Published forty-four times a year, this 
newsletter (formeriy the Legislative Brief) pro- 
vides regular updates on federal funding and the 
reauthorization of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act, stale activities, insights into ex- 
panded opportunities for vocational education re- 
sulting from new legislation, reviews of new re- 
ports on education reform and workforce prepara- 
tion, and other pertinent information concerning 
vocaaonal education. Four Issue Papers a year 
on critical tq)ics affecting the field are sent in ad- 
dition to the Weekly subscription. (SI 15.00) 

Vocational Training News 
Capitol Publications. Inc. 
Lonnie Harp. Editor 
1101 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314-2053 
(703)739-6444 

This newsletter pro^^ides timely, useful re- 
ports on the federal Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act Other areas of coverage include 
illiteracy private industry councils, youth sub- 
minimum wage, and state education and training 
Initiatives. (S231 per year) 
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Wkat*t HappMiig bi tke 

Colliikortt:/tt? 

The Nitioiiil Cbnunitlee for Cittzens in 

10840 Utde FMQxem Piricway, Suite 301 
Cblumbte^MD 21044 
(^NET-WORK 

Aimed tt Urban Dropout Prevention 
CoUaboratives in twenty-one cities thiougbout 
the nation, this newsletter serves as a forum to 
shsK ongoing activities and developments, sue- 
cessei^juid aed^ of the participating groups 
in the search for more and b^ter drq[)o»'it pceven* 
tion sinttegies. These groups, conqxy^ of local 
school systems in conjunction with .>iher local 
agencies and organizations, have each L:xn funded 
by the Ford Foundation to develop and imple- 
ment a dropout prevention plan for their area. 
NCCE acts as the principal nationwide informa- 
tion collection and dissemination resource for 
these diverse groups. 

WorkAmerica 

Alan Vanneman, Executive Editor 
1201 New York Avenue, NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 2000S 
(202)289-2888 

Published monthly by the National Alliance 
of Business, this newsletter provides the latest 
news and information on employment, education 
and job training, retraining, literacy, anu related 
activities. It also provides reports on successful 
training programs and news on federal govern- 
ment actions. ($25.00 yearly; single copy 
$2.S0, plus $1.S0 for postage and handling) 



AGENCIES^ ASSOCIATIONS. 
AND ORGANIZATIONS 

The Mowing agencies, assodatfons, and oigani-' 
zttaowfenenUy actasan informatkm exchange 
to imeresied individuals concerned with educa- 
tional issues. Technical assistance, professional 
sivport, puUicacions, and other pertinent infor* 
matkm is available from these groups. 



Academy for Educational Development 

100 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 1001 1 
(212)243-1110 

AED is an international, not-for-proflt plan- 
ning and consulting organization with offices in 
Washington, DC, and New Yoric City. Found<xI 
to help U.S. educational institutions develop 
long-term educational, administrative, and finan- 
cial plans, AED now works in eighty-three corjn- 
tries in education; communication and informa- 
tion development; telecommunications; health/ 
nutrition' agriculture and population; cultural 
exchange; vocational and technical training; 
energy management; and the arts. The School 
and Community Ser\^^.es Division in New York 
City has a strong commiunent to excellence and 
equity in education and to developing links be- 
tween schools and community agencies that in- 
crease educational and devek)pment opportunisms 
for at-risk youth across the Unites States. Staff 
and consultants have extensive experience work- 
ing with large, urban school systems; commu- 
nity organizations; and foundations and other 
funding agencies on programs that address critical 
educational issues such as dropout prevention, 
adolescent pregnancy and parenting, literacy, and 
youth employment and training. 

American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education (AAACE) 
Carolyn Silvan, Assistan: Director 
1 1 12 16th Street, NW, Suite 420 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202)463-6333 

AAACE is dedicated to keeping its members 
abreast of the rapidly changing resources and 
technologies available in adult learning. 
AAACE offers professional development tools to 
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meet tto tfowiof <kound to qoiUty idi?^ 
iof senicw. iMM)dteiB acoesi to the 
dMe ftmMoei mmI nmmk in the fieM, advo- 
acj wpitiMmion u the higtot levdt of tov« 
mimniiiiMliifnirninWiihintinn wrtlrertrr 
ihii^/ iae t wori Lh ^ opportunittei and specW inier- 
engroepe. AAACE it the feeding advoane for 
public policy inoes is aduk ind coodmitng edu<* 
catxAM the federal, MMe, and k)ctik^L Itsaf- 
filiate oriaiiixatioof host regioiil state, end lo- 
cal oonferams for practidoners who provide ser 
vices at the local JeveL 

AnericaB Association for Counseling 

and Development (AACD) 

Lauren Scheib, Public Relations Specialist 

S999 Stovenaon Avenue 

AlexMiria^VA 22304 

(703)823-9800 

AACD is a private, non-profit organization 
dedicated to the growth and enhancement of the 
codnseling and human development profession. 
It provides leadership trai <iing» continuing educa- 
tion opportunities, and advocacy services to its 
mcnobers. Italso represents members interests in 
other professional associations* before Congress 
and widi federal agencies, AAO members woric 
in education settings— firom pre-school through 
higher education — in menul health agencies, 
community organizations* correctional instiui- 
tions, employment agencies* rehabilitation pro- 
grams, government, bwuness* industry* research 
facilities* and private practice. AACD and its 
members are committed to the continuing en- 
hancement of the counseling and human u^^vel- 
q)nient profession. 

American Council on Education (ACE) 
One Dupont Circle 
Washington* DC 200?6 
(202)939-9300 

An independent, non-profit association* the 
ACE represents all accredited postsecondary insd- 
tutions as well as national and regional higher 
education associations. It serves as the major 
voice in American higher education and as the fo- 
cus for discussion and decision maicing on higher 
education issues of national importance. It con- 
ducts research and analyzes data on American 
higher education* from enrollment trends to fi- 
nances. It works with colleges and universities 
to assist them in such areas as self-regulation, 



management and leadersh^, accreditation, adult 
leamen, and minority and women's issues. Visa 
project called HEATH (Ifigher Education and 
Adult Training for people with Handicaps), the 
ACE provides technical assistance to cdleges, 
univeisities, and poitaecoiidacy programs to he^ 
them inchide students with disabilities. 

American Public Welfari? .association 
(APWA) 

Rick Fentira, Policy Assocuw 
810 Brst Street, NE, Suite SOO 
Washington, DC 20002-420S 
(202)682-0100 

The APWA is a non-profit, bipartisan organi- 
zation of individuals and agencies concerned 
about the effective administration and delivery of 
publicly funded human services. Members in- 
clude all state and many territorial public welfare 
agencies, more than twelve hundred kxal and fed- 
eral agencies* and several thousand individuals 
who work in or otherwise have an interest in 
public welfare programs. The objectives of 
APWA are to promote the development of sound 
and pro'Tessive national human service policies 
and to strengthen the professional skills of per- 
sons employed in the human servkre field. 

Individual members of APWA support the orga- 
nization's policy agenda and receive the quarterly 
APWA News and Public Welfare, APWA's pro- 
fessional journal* as well as reduced rates on 
APWA*s conferences. Agency membership in 
the association includes all of the state and terri- 
torial public himian service departments and hun- 
dreds of local public human service agencies. 
Agency membership includes* in addition to the 
benefits of individual membership* a role in de- 
termining policy positions of the state and local 
councils and the annual Public Welfare Directory. 
State agencies also receive the monthly W- 
Memo. 

American Vocational Association 
(AVA) 

Charies H. Buzzell* Executive Director 
1410 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703)683-3111 

AVA is a national nrcfe^sicnat organization 
for teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
others interested m the development and 
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improvement of vocational, technical, and 
practical arts Jucatton* The organization 
pubUAes the VocaAomd Education JourfuU and 
the (//Jd0^, a iiewspver to vocation 

Aaericaa Vocational Association 
Special Needs DivUion (AVA/SND) 
1410 King Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703)683-3111 

The generd pinposes of the AVA/SND are to 
(1) deyelop^pfofcsiicmal and standards 

among all personnel interested in or re^ponsibie 
for the development or cq)eration of vocational 
pn)grams for learners with special needs; (2) offer 
services to members of the SND which will pro- 
vide, maintain, extend, and expand quality voca- 
tional programs and services to prepare learners 
with spedal needs for employment in all occupa- 
tions; (3) help members of the SND keep in- 
formed about trends, plans, policies, and current 
happenings of the AVA and their amplications 
for the development and welfare of vocational ed- 
ucation programs and services; (4) act as a clear- 
inghouse for the dissemination of new ideas, re- 
search, and other items which will aid in upgrad- 
ing the vocational programs for learners with 
special needs; and (S) promote professional rela- 
tionships with otI)er agencies, (Kganizations, and 
institutions concerned with learners with special 
needs. 

Association on Handicapped Student 
Service Programs in Postsecondary 
Education (AHSSPPE) 
P.O. Box 21192 
Columbus, OH 43221 
(614) 4S84972 (Voice/TDD) 

AHSSPPE is a multinational, non-profit or- 
ganization committed to promoting full partici- 
pation of individuals with disabilities in postsec- 
ondary education. AHSSPPE was founded to ad- 
dress the need and concern for upgrading the qual- 
ity of services available to students with disabili- 
ties in postsecondary education. The mis^'^^n of 
the AHSSPPE is to provide unique leadt*^hip, 
focus, and expertise for professionals. This 
mission is supported by AHSSPPE's 
conimiunent to advocacy, communication, net- 
worldng, professional development, training, and 
research. 



Children's Defense Fund (CDD 
Karen J* Pittman, Director 
Adoieacent Fr^nancy and Educational 

Improvement Division 
122 C Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202)62g-8787 

CDF exists to provide a strong and effective 
voice for the children of America. The organiza- 
tion pays particular attention to the needs of 
poor, minority, and handicapped children and 
families. CDFs goal is t o educate the nation 
about the needs of children and encourage preven- 
tive investment in children before they get sick, 
drop out of school, or get into trouble* A pri- 
vate, non-profit organization supported by foun- 
dations, {Corporate grants, and individtud dona- 
ti'^ns, CDF maintains Uiree state o^ices and 
reaches out to communities across America. 
Publications include the CDF Reports monthly 
newsletter, state reports, bool'^, videos, and other 
tools for advocates. 

Correctional Education Association 
(CEA) 

Stephen Steuier, Executive Director 
802S Laurel Lakes Court 
Laurel, MD 20707 
(301)490-1440 

CEA is a non-profit, professional association 
serving educators and administrators who provide 
services to students in correctional settings. The 
goals of the CEA are (1) to increase the effec- 
tiveness, expertise, and skills of its members; (2) 
to involve its member in an active and support- 
ive network of professionals who are leaders in 
the field of correctional education; (3) to help in- 
crease the quality of educational programs and 
services through technical assistance as v;ell as 
advocacy; (4) to offer timely and p.actical infor- 
mation to fellow staff members; and (5) to repre- 
sent the collective interests of correctional educa- 
tion before the gove.nment, the press, and the 
public on national as well as on state and local 
levels. CEA publishes professional information 
and research articles. Its official publications are 
the Journal of Correctional Education and the 
CEA Newsletter. Both are published quarterly. 
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Cowcil of Chief Slate School Officers 

(CCSSO) 

379 Hdl of ihe States 

400 R Capitol Stmt, NW 

Wasfaington^DC 20001 

(202)3934161 

CCSSO is a nationwide non-pfoflt organiza- 
tion of the fifty-six public officials who head de- 
pidments of clementtry and secondary education 
in every slate, U.S. extra-state jurisdictions, and 
the District of Columbia. CCSSO seeks its 
membersLconsensus on major education issues 
and expresses their view;} to civic and profes- 
sional organizations, to federal agencies, to 
Congress, and to the public. 

CCSSO maintains a Resource Center on Educa- 
tional Equity which provides services designed to 
achieve equity in education for minorities, 
women and girls, and for disabled, limited- 
English proficient (LEP), and low-income stu- 
dents. The CCSSO staff provides technical as- 
sistance in policy formulation, develops pro- 
grams and materials, gives technical assistance in 
w(Mtshop planning and other services needed by 
state education agencies, holds working confer- 
ences, monitors civil rights issues, and uains lo- 
cal on-site trainers to increase the dimensions of 
this work. CCSSO also publishes a quarterly 
newsletter, CONCERNS, and holds an annual 
conference for stale education agency equity spe- 
cialists. 

The CCSSO is responsible for managing and 
staffing a variety of leadership initiatives to pro- 
vide better educational services to children and 
youth at risk of school failure. It conducts pro- 
jects on topics such as dropout prevention, im- 
proving educational $ervk:es to I^P students, in- 
creasing the participation of female and minority 
students in mathematics and social studies, tran- 
sition programs for disabled youth, school-sanc- 
tioned community service, educational equity for 
juvenile female offenders, and AIDS educatiori. 



Dropout PrcvciitIoB*-Vo€atIonaI 
Ediicatloi Prograni 

Kate Holmberg, Dropout Prevention Program 
Officer 

UJS. DqMMnent of Education 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Vocational 

and AduU Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
WashingttxuDC 20202 
(202)732-2363 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary for 
Vocational and Adult Educa tion has awarded tm 
demoiistration grants, each anticipated to con- 
tinue for three years. Through this demonstra- 
tion program, this office will identify and evalu- 
atr * ecific dropout prevention models that are 
usi ^ vocational education as the impetus for 
keeping students in school. A listing of the 
grantees and updates on their activities can be: ob- 
tained from the above address. 

Education Commission the States 
(ECS) 

Frank Newman. President 
1860 Lincoln Sueet, Suite 300 
Denver, CO 80123 
(303) 830-3600 

ECS is an interstate compact that helps state 
leaders improve the quality of education. The 
compact conducts policy research; surveys and 
special studies; maintains an information clear- 
inghouse; organizes state, regional, and national 
forums; provides technical assistance to states; 
and fosters nationwide leadership and cooperation 
in education. ECS's priority issues include re- 
structuring schools for more effective teaching 
and learning, addressing the educational needs of 
at-risk youth, improving the quality of higher 
education, and ensuring the full participation of 
minorities in the professions by ensuring their 
full participation in education. Their publica- 
tionf include periodic reports on elementary, sec- 
ondary, and higher education finance; governance 
and legal issues; and a quarterly review entitled 
State Education Leader. 
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Huauui Rctoorces Development 
Iistitvte 

Liuni ^crtnnii 
815 16ihStitei,NW 
Wtfhiiigloii^DC 20006 
(202)638-39^2 

llie Himitti Reaouices Devek)pmem Insd^ 
is the employment aDd tnining 
QO. Thf Instittrtg providgg t g^h ni ra l md infor- 
matiood aervkes to help labv ofgroizatim 
tkipate effectively on planning councils under 
the fed eral Job Training Partnership Act (JTP A) 
and conduct pfograms offering quality training 
and jobs for dislocated and other unemployed 
woricers. It provider placement services for dis* 
abled workers, plus early inierventikYi and retum- 
to-wmt services for lecottly disabled woriccrs. 

Manpower Demonstration Research 

Corporation (MDRC) 

Judith M Gueron, President 

3 Par*: A>wuc» MDRC 

New York, NY 10016 

(212)532.3200 

MDRC designs and studies programs intended 
to increase the self-sufficiency of disadvantaged 
people. MDRC evaluates existing programs; de- 
velops and evaluates new initiatives; provides 
state and local organizations with technical assis- 
tance; disseminates research findings in publica- 
tions, conferences, meetings, government testi- 
mony, and odier settings; and develops local and 
regional networks to share resources and thereby 
improve services* MDRC contributes to the ef- 
fectiveness of educational, employment, and job 
training programs in the United States. MDRC 
has conducted thirteen major national demonstra- 
tions that have tested die effectiveness of pro- 
grams for welfare recipients, teen parents, school 
dropouts, and odier disadvantaged groups. 

National Alliance of Business (NAB) 
1015 15th Street. NW, Suite 500 
Washington, DC 20005 
(202)457^0 

NAB maintains a clearinghouse on employ- 
ment ind training resources. The organization, 
through representatives from government, busi- 
ness, education, and organized labor, woiks to 
solve the problem of structural, national unem- 
ployment Regional offices conduct training and 
technical assistance programs to encourage 



employment in the private sector for the disad- 
vantaged, needy youdi, and displaced worken. 

Natioaal AssociaHiM for 
Davelopaeatal Edocatlon 
(NADE) 

Diane Vukovidit President 
DqMTtment of Developmental Programs 
University of Akron 
Akron, OH 4432S 
ai6) 375-7087 

NADE is a profes sional association composed „ 
of postsecondary educators committed to promot* 
ing educational opportunity, academic skill de* 
velopment, and student success* Its goals are tc 
improve the theory and practice of develqmental 
and rennedial education in postsecondary institu* 
tions, the professional capabilities of develop- 
mental educators, and tiie programs designed to 
prq»re developmental educators. Benefits of die 
Association include a national conference, jour- 
nal, newsletter, placement system, networicing 
system, and leadership opportunities. 

National Association for Industry* 
Education Cooperation (NAIEC) 
Donald M* Clark, President 

and CEO 
235 Hendricks Boulevard 
Buffalo, NY 14226 
(716)834-7047 

NAIEC works toward for fostering indusuy 
education joint efforts in school improvement 
and supports education's role in economic devel- 
opment at the local and state levels. It is the 
National Clearinghouse for Information on In- 
dusU7 Involvement in Euucation. 

NAIEC believes that indusu^ has a central role 
in helping education (public and postsecondary) 
refocus/reshape its total academic and vocational 
program in a coherent systematic manner so that 
it is more responsive tc uit neeJs of both stu- 
dents (including special needs) and employers. 

NAIEC publishes a oimonthly new^r/aer; spon- 
sors conferences; provides technical assistai^c^: 
and publishes materials on indusu^-education 
councils, community resources workshops, career 
education, school-based job olacement, indusuy- 
sponsored educational materials, educational 
management, and economic dcvelopmenr. 
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NatiMiil Asiociatiw of VocatkiMl 

BdMatiM Sptcial Netdt P^rtosMl 

(NAVBSNP) 

E vdyi Brooks* Pidkkm 

Atheoi Am T«clMucal Imi^ 

aS.Hi|liwity29Nodfa 

Athens, OA 30610 

(404)549-2360 

NAVESNP is an assodatioo of individuals 
who are involved in vocatiooal special needs ed^ 
cation* Mcmbcfs serve h a ndi capped, disadvan- 
tiged, snd limited^English proficient (LEP) indi- 
vidual! NAVESNP was orgsnized with the fol- 
lowing objecti^xs: (1) to serve as a unifying as- 
sociation for all personnel in the United States 
interested in or responable for the development 
or operation of vocational education propams for 
learners with special needs; (2) to unite into a na- 
tional professional organization related state and 
itgional units and odier organizations dedicated to 
vocational education special needs; (3) to pro- 
mote and maintain active leadership in voca- 
tional , career, and occupational education; and (4) 
to provide service to members of the association. 
Publications include Journal for Vocational 
Spedal Needs Education and three Newsnotes 
newsletters. 

National Commission for Cooperative 
Education 

360 Huntington Avenue 
SOI Steams Center 
Boston, MA 02115-5005 
(617)437-3778 

The Commission, designed for the promotion 
of cooperative education, defines cooperative edu- 
cation as a process of education which formally 
integrates a student's academic and/or career inter- 
ests with productive woric exper aces in cooper- 
ating employer organizations. Through this in- 
teraction, students enhance their academic knowl- 
edge» persist in the continuation of their educa- 
tion, and improve tiicir personal and professional 
devtlopmenL The teaching faculty, cooperative 
education coordinators, and the employing super- 
visors all share in the r ^itectual and personal 
development of th^ student The resulting effect 
is remarkably synergistic, with all of the parties 
benefiting from the collaborative effort The 
Commission states this form of education is ad- 
vantageous to the studeu: as well as society, em- 
ployers, and institutions. 



National Conalaaloi for Empioyaient 
Policy (NCBP) 
Bsbaia McQnown, Director 
1S22KSMNW, Suite 300 
Wa*iiWlM«DC 2000S 
(2Q2)724*1S4S 

NCEFia an independent federal agency with 
respoMBhility for examining broad issues of de> 
vetopinem^ copnUfli^^ 
et4i4oyment and training programs, and for ad- 
vising the President and Congress on national 
employment and training issues* (The NCEP 
was leauUiorized imder the JTPA:) The NCEP 
conducts and sponsors research, analyzes find syn- 
thesizes study flndings, holds public hearirgs, 
visits training and employment sites, and pub- 
lishes an Annual Report of its findings and rec- 
ommendations to the President and the Congress. 
The NCEP also publishes special topical and in- 
terim reports and study findings dirougbout the 
year. NCEP reports are distributed widely within 
the federal goverrunent as well as to state and lo- 
cal governments; the employment ar./ training 
and education communities; public policy re- 
searchers; and the public. 

National Committee for Citizens 
in Education (NCCE) 
Mindy Golden 

10840 Liule Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301 
Columbia, MD 21044-3199 
(301)997-9300 
(800) NETWORK 

NCCE is devoted to improving the quality of 
public schools through increased public in- 
volvement NCCE provides the information re- 
sources parents and citizens need to become in- 
volved in school decision-malcing at the local 
level* NCCE also trains parents and educators to 
wori: constructively together* NCCE provides 
the following services: a computerized clearing- 
house of school-related information accessible to 
parents, citizens, and educators; technical assis* 
tance for local school improvement groups who 
belong to NCCE's Parents' Networic; training 
sessions for partnts, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators to help them .rcate school-level coun- 
cils: a direct-mail catalog carrying many publica- 
tions focused on public involvement and school 
improvement; and a monthly newspaper featuring 
important school issues for parents and citizens. 
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NatioMi PoradatlM for tke 
lapmtWMt of Bdveatioi (NFIE) 
DomC lUKxIes, ExociMhw Direct 
1201 16cliSimt,NW 
WariuagMi^DC 20036 
(2QZ)82^7840 

The NFIE is m ediicaUooil grant-giving 
fo g™io g devoied to impioving the quality of 
edocnioii. Their programs aod activities are tar- 
geted at effectini improvcrocm in the following 
three aieas: Students* Educational Success, 
Teachers* Professional Ca|>abilities, and the 
Efficacy ofCurricolum and Instruction. With re- 
gard to Educational Success, Operation Rescue 
provides direct grants, dtsseminaies information, 
and facilitates collaborative efforts between 
schools and communities for resolving the 
dropout crisis. 

Natioaai Governors' Association (NG A) 

Matthew Davis 

444 N. Capitol Street 

Washington, DC 20001 

(202)624*5330 

Representing tiie governors of the fifty states, 
the commonwealtiis of tiie Northern Mariana 
Islands and Puerto Rico, and tiie territories of 
American Samoa, Guam, and die Virgin Islands, 
NGA*s missions are to influence the shaping and 
implementation of national policy and to apply 
creative leadership to tiie solution of state prob- 
lems. NGA*s operations are sunxKted by mem- 
ber jurisdictions, and its policies and programs 
are formulated by tiie governors. Throughout die 
year, NGA's staff represents tiie governors* posi- 
tion in Congress, the administration, and die 
press; coordinates governors* testimony and other 
communication with tiie Congress and the ad- 
ministration on NGA positions; provides the 
governors widi information on federal programs 
and policies; conducts research; and serves as a 
meap'i of sharing innovative programs and 
emerging issues among tiie states. 

National Institute for Work and 

Learning (NIWL) 

1255 23rd Street, NW, Suite 400 

Washington, DC 7.0037 

(202)862-8845 

NIWL, an institute of the Academy for 
Educational Development, seeks to improve die 
linkages between education and woric for youtii 



and adults and lo bring into better balance tiie 
supply of and demand for critical dulls in tiie 
worl^lace. The Institute's primary focus is die 
pursuit of coUabonoive eSbcts among educators, 
employers, unions, community organizatkHis, 
and fovenunent to resolve woric and learning 
problems. Projects have taken a variety of 
forms, including research, evaluation, policy 
mtiym, model programs, case studies, informa- 
tion netwockmg, and technical assistance. NIWL 
has established duee distinct program areas for its 
projects: youth development, worklife transi* 
tions, and critical skills. 

Public Offender Counselor Association 
(POCA) 

William Noger Fatum, President 
30 Tecumsah Trail 
Browns Mais,NJ 08015 
(609)893-5299 

The membership of POCA is interdisci- 
plinary in nature and includes persons in many 
work areas, including probatk>n and parole, men- 
tal heaidi, alcohol and drug abuse, adult and ju- 
venile offender rehabiliuition, vocational rehiibiU* 
tatk)n, social woric, and school settings. POCA 
is the primary professional association which ad- 
vocates die development of effective counseling 
and rehabilitation programs for adult and juvenile 
public offenders and dieir families. POCA offers 
a means of gaining identity as a professional 
counselor, information, and programs on public 
offender counseling. Membership is open to 
AACD members who have an interest in die field 
of offender counseling. 

Public/Private Ventures (P/PV) 
Michael A. Bailin, President 
399 MaricetSueet 
Philadelphia, PA 19106 
(215)592-9099 

A not-for-profit corporation, P/PV works to 
find ways that die public and private sectors can 
help our nation's disadvantaged citizens, espe- 
cially its youdi, become productively employed 
and self-sufficient P/PV works widi schools, 
government, employment and training organiza- 
tions, community-based agencies, foundations, 
and business to find more effective approaches to 
education, training, and employment P/PV ac- 
tivities include developing two initiatives aimed 
at lowering die dropout rate while increasing die 
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eaminf cwpmty of ^^outfa; studying ibe private 
aecior^s lote in tfaining the dimlv^^ 
iil|Otttiw i Hg u » cto to provide 
yoath with oppoctuoities to develop good work 
ildUUs Md attiiadet whik tb^ iiiafce phy» 
provccKot to their own comn m nities; wad con- 
stnicting and letting a process that helps states 
and tocaUties boad the capacity to use available 
funds more effectively to improve services for 
disadvantaged youth. Publications include practi- 
tioner's guides, repoitt« and a news letter. 

70001 Training & Employment 
Institute 

Larry Btown, President 

SOI School Street, SW, Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20024 

(202)484-0103 

FAX: (202)488-7595 

7(X)01, a national, private non-|m>fit corpora- 
tion, o.neraw" a networlc of local sites and pro- 
vides training services to community-based orga- 
nizations, schools, and government agencies 
across the country to address dropout prevention 
and recovery. 7000rs constant objective is to 
help as many young people as possible capiulize 
on their abilities and prepare thei^ for a lifetime 
ofachievemmt 70001 has developed programs 
that offer skills training, help to teen parents, lit- 
eracy upgrading, and other activities to break the 
cycle of poverty that conuibutes to the dropout 
crisis. 70001 has made their research and pro- 
jects findings available throu^ their publications 
and through the Update, a monthly legislative 
and operations bulletin. 

The Southern Education Foundation, 
Inc. (SEP) 

Bridge W. McMillan, President 
135 Auburn Avenue, Second Floor 
AtIanui,GA 30303 
(404)523-0001 

Created in 1937 when four funds conunitted 
to improving education in the South were incor- 
porated to form a single philanthropic entity, 
SEFs principal purpose renuuns the promotion 
of equal and quality education for blacks and dis- 
advanuged Southerners. A public charity, SEP 
makes grants, operates its own program, spon- 
sors conferences, and commissions research on a 
wide variety of educational issues. SEP also ad- 
ministers philanthropic funds for other 



organizations concerned with education. 
Publications cover topics such as higher 
education and education and pubUc poUcy, and 
include a quarterly newsletter, SEF News. 

The Ufbu Institute 

Susan Brown, Director of Public Affairs 

2100 M Street, NW 

Wadungton,iX: 20037 

(202)833*7200 

(202) 857-8702 (PubUc Affairs) 

The Urban InstiUite is a non-proTit policy and 
research organization which investigates social 
and economic problems confronting the nation 
and assesses government policies and programs 
designed to alleviate them. The Institute seeks to 
sharpen thinking about societ/s problems and ef- 
forts to solve them, to improve government deci- 
sions and their implementiition, and to increase 
citizens' awareness about important public 
choices. Areas of research which are reflected in 
their publications include education, job training 
for teenagers, teen parenthood, immigration, and 
demographics. 
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CENTERS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATION/SERVICES 

The centm «Dd|^ offices listed harem 
varieQr of kifDnnackm« lesouices, ^ 
vices oonceniing issues relating to at-risk youth 
and adults. 



ACCESS ERIC 
Di^aiimemCCE 
1600 Research Boulevard 
RockvillcMD 208S0 
(800) USE-ERIC 

ACCESS ERIC acts as a gateway to ERIC, 
the Educational Resources Information Center. 
As the outreach component, ACCESS ERIC 
promotes ERIC cervices and products and acts as 
a referral service between die ERIC system and 
itsusers. Ihis service helps keep education prac- 
titioners, librarians, policymakers, researcherst 
and students informed of information offered by 
ERIC and other education information service 
providers* ACCESS ERIC stafT answers ques- 
tions, refers callers to subject-specific informa- 
tion sources, and provides ERIC system publica- 
dons. In addition, ACCESS !1RIC is developing 
q)ecial database files available to die public. As 
a subscriber to diis service, direct on-line access 
will be mnde available to data found in die fol- 
lowing directories: ERIC Information Service 
Providers, Education-Related Information 
Centers, ERIC Conference Calendar, and ERIC 
T-jining Opportunides and Products. 

Center on Ed'<ication and Training for 

Employment (CETE) 

Ohio State University 

CETE PuUicadons Office 

1900 Kenny Road 

Columbus, OH 43210-1090 

(614) 292-4353 (in Ohio) 

(800)8484815 

(614) 292-1260 FAX 

CETE conducts 2q)piied research, evaluation, 
and policy analysis and provides technical assis- 
tance, leadership training and development, cur- 
riculum development, and information services 
focused on public and private sector vocational, 
technical, and career education. CETE's common 



goal is to make emftoyment related education 
more responsive 10 societal needs. 

CETE has iNodiiced a varieQf of products and 
provides a mge of services designed for piofet* 
sionab ai all levels of emi^oymem-related educa- 
tionandtnuning. 

Ceatcr oa Evaluation* Developiaent» 

aad Research (CEDR) 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Larry Baifoer, Director 

Eighdi Street and Union Avenue 

P.O. Box 789 

Bkxxnington. IN 47402 

(812)339-1156 

CEDR disseminates information about cur- 
rent developments in educational research. 
Research flndings are reported in publications, 
workshops, and seminars. CEDR emphasizes 
die practical applications of research. eq)ecially 
diose findings that have implications for im- 
provement of teaching and administnuive skills. 
Publications include Oie Hot Topics series, con- 
taining many of die best reports or articles con- 
cerning a specific subject; monographs; research 
bulleUns; and various odier documents. Services 
and activities available include access to die 
CEDR database, an annual needs assessment to 
determine topics of interest to educators, 
workshops, seminars, and networking. 

Center for Policy Researcu in 

Education (CPRE) 

Susan Fuhrman, Director 

Eagleton Institute of Politics 

Rutgers University, The State University of 

New Jersey 
New Brunswick. NJ 08901 
(201)828-3872 

CPRE unites four of die nation's leading re* 
search institutions in a venture to improve die 
quality of schooling. CPRE conducts research 
on die implementaUon and effects of state and lo- 
cal education policies. By communicating its 
findings to policymakers, CPRE conU'ibutes to 
die framing of policies to improve education. 
Members of the CPRE consortium arc Rutgers 
University; Michigan State University; Stanford 
University: and the University of Wisconsin- 
Madison. 
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11» CPRB hM piMUwd "^""^^^ j^Jl iy^ri^ 

t^nili^^' H^^t^t^t^ lllMMi^ ^^ll^K ^fiflK^ltfMr 

Th» foUowiig we five majot antt which 
CPggi iwMwh weMtin m dwigied lo ad- 

inlicin. j m u l k m i MkmnmA MaiiioriRg. 
new iota Mdiwpnwibflitiw. twi the evotoiioa 
oftfaeitftannmovtaMMK. CPREabohiteiab- 
dMilMie of iaforauidoo bom » 
maple ittea— Ariiotuu CaUfomitt Ftoridt. 
O€Ofgii,MinMtoii,i0dF6Mtt^ Todiiie, 
CPRB w uMwkif hive iiuerviewed over seven 
hiMdred penoQt « the fliaie level, to twenty^ 
$diooldislricis»aiidfifty*mneschw SevenU 
lepoits amlyziiig this data are forthcoming. 

iMtltatioaal Development and 
EeoBsmic Affnlrt 

Service^ Ine. (IDEAS) 
FmkfL Andenon, Executive Vice President 
Magnolia Sitf Route 
Nederiand, 00 80466 
(303)443-8789 

A national nonixofit service coqxxation ded- 
icated to economic, social, and educational devel- 
opment in the United States and in developing 
countries abroad, n^AS* primary mission is to 
collaborate with selected institutions as facilita- 
tor/catalyst in the planning and implementation 
of innovative progiam models designed to im- 
prove the quality of life and opportunities for 
people inadequately served by institutions in oar 
society. n%AS* objectives are to as«st the dis- 
advantaged to find for themselves a clearer d vie, 
social, and cultural identity and to emMe profes- 
sionals to be better catalysts of institutional cre- 
ativity and cnai:se. The program models, im- 
plemented by IDFAS, which directly engage 
people in writing for publication inchide Foxfire 
(designed for at-ridc youth)* The New Americans 
(designed for LEP and refugees), and A Better 
Chance (designed for migrant farmworkers). 



MlaaMri UNC 

AmImi Bo)fw4lBphBii 

lMvmi9«rili«Mri-€ohaBbto 

401&S«ptftllo«l 

Cotak^MO <S211 

(314)1124733. 

3924S33 (hiMiaoyri ady) 
MuomtmK is a MdMiGit MrisOKSCS!- 

tioMlcdMilon, and ooiMeioowto into ipedil 
oeeib iMkaitas MMdModiN cwifeAkffc^^ 
Ac iivilieiiadteivke«iiidiiJeiafana<km«w ^ 
taoce. pyHkaikjns and pmtat <k^^ 
aeaicfa and devetopment, and pnTessioaal devel- 
opment* 

Natkwal Center on Education and 
Employment 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
Box 174 

NewYorlcNY 10027 
(212)678*3091 

The Cenier conducts and disseminates research 
on how changes in iKe economy and the work- 
place, in the workforce itself, and in patterns of 
wocknetated k Tning affect the devekipmem and 
transformation of human capital in this country. 
Their objective is to buiM knowledge that wiU 
inform puidic and corporate decisions about who 
shouM leach which work-related skiUs lo whom, 
when, and how. The Center is funded by the 
Office of Educational Research and bnptovement 
of theU.S. DqMUtmentofEducatkMi. It is part 
of the Institute on Education and the Economy at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
RAND Corporation of Sanu Monica, California, 
and Washington, DC« is a partner in carrying out 
Center activities. 

Regional Resource Center on At-Risk 
Youth 

The Regk)nal Laboratory for Educatkxial 
Improvemem of the Northeast & Islands 

David P. Crandall, Executive Director 

290 S. Main Street 

Andover,MA 01810 

(508)470^8 

FAX: (508)475-9220 

The Laboratory's Regional Resource Center 

on At-Risk Youth is an impowtant component of 

the Laboratory's At-Risk Youth Initiative. The 

collection is oriented toward complementing and 
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*Ttptiti i ng IfuWf foBftr ti ow ftf fM o w rf t wid flh 
rilitif^^ ituriflf tfTftif ttUff , Schools tnd dis- 
trictt fai tiie Ukomxft itfkNi am aocess the 
CMier. AaaMOMedlteorasm.^ tdoksand 
iqnm OS «*ri* yosih ism is tvaOaefe 
duvis fron the LalboMory. In additiofl, the 
UtaiMqr his piodoced its 0^ 
risk students. 

Technical AssisUice for Special 
PopihitioM ProgrsM (TASPP) 
Csrolyn Msddy-Bcmsietiu Dirocior 
Natiooal Cenier for Research in Vocational 

Education 
Univerrity of Illinois 
Dcpa i t m e n t of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
345 Educitoi Building 
1310 S. Sixdi Street 
Champaign, IL 61820 
(217)333-0807 

TASPP is a service function of the National 
Center for Reseaich in Vocational Education. 
Housed in die University of Illinois site, it is de- 
signed to assist in die improvement of vocational 
education programs for special needs youd: and 
adulti TASPPs goals m to provide compre- 
hensive ctsource and a^*^ services to nracd- 
tioners«reseaithers« and policymakers worlcingin 
vocational education with special needs popula- 
tions at die secondaiy and postsecondao* level: to 
initiate and support netwodcs of professionals 
serving die vocational education needs of special 
groups; and to provide targeted technical assis- 
Uuice on selected topics or problems crucial to 
improving the quality of vocational education 
programs provided to special populations. 
TASPP activities include conducting workshops, 
publishing a quarterly newsletter on critical is- 
sues and policy options, and developing appro- 
priate materials for natic A distribution. 

Transition Institute 
Frank R. Rusch, Director 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
1 10 Education Building 
1310 S.Sixdi Street 
Champaign, IL 61820 
(217)333-2325 

The Secondary Transition Intervention 
ni^ectiveness Ins'Uute was founded in 198S to 



address both die theoretical and practical prob- 
lems of transition among youth with handicapa* 
The goal is to aeek solutions thEOogh interven- 
tion* evaltacioQt and technical assistaace. The 
puq»9eofd^etotitu^eis^oopga ^i o na li«ea^^ 
search model that will have an influence on stu- 
dents in OMsatlon; die stvporting social sys- 
tenu; the community; and die societal, eco- 
nomic, and governmental systems that influence 
die developmenc and impletnentation of policy* 

Vocational Education Resource System 
(VERS) 

Tony Apolkmi, Director 
California Institute on Human 

Services 
1801 E. Cotati Avenue 
Sonoma State University 
RohnenPark,CA 94928 
(707)6^*2416 

Funded by die California State Dqxartment of 
Education, Career- Vocational Educating Divi- 
sion, the purpose of VERS is to assist career- 
vocational educators, counselors, and admin- 
istrators in California to improve and expand ca- 
reer-vocational education programs and services 
for students with sfccisl needs (handicapped, dis- 
advantaged, limited-English proficient). V1*RS 
supplies consultants to teach educators how to 
locate needed resource information, to assist edu- 
cators in die identiflcation of local school .^ecds 
and in planning local school improvements, to 
deliver assistance needed to implement local 
school improvements, and to identify exemplary 
progr&«ns and promising practiccf 

VERS also supplies consultanis to provide work- 
shops, on-site visits, ana telephone advising in 
areas such as progr^in admi.iisuation, instruc- 
tion, finances, accountability, and grantsman- 
ship. 

Vocational and Occupational 
Information Center for Educators 
(VOICE) 

S60JStreet« Suite 38S 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
(9^6)445-0401 

VOICE assists California vocational cduca* 
uon teachers, administrators, students, and deci* 
sion makers at all educational levels by providing 
instructional iaterials, includtng audiovisual 
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matcriah, reference materials, textbooks, LAPs» 
traiuq»eiicies» cumculum guides, and iqnrts of 
studies and pfojecis* VOICE«irfiichalsoixtsas 
a lending Ubiary, offers a computerized catalog 
conceroing vocational educadon areas of inierest, 
national search capabilities for materials and pro- 
grams, and neiworic capabilities through 
telecommunications, Among the topics of inter* 
est VOICE responds to ledpients are curriculum, 
disadvantaged, resetfch and evaluation, and spe* 
cial populations. 



CLEARINGHOUSES 

The following clearinghouses proviife specialized 
information and technical assistance to teachers, 
administrators, counselors, policymakers, par- 
ents, students, and others interesied in the issues 
of serving at-risk youth and ^d\}^is in voottional 
education programs. Available services may in- 
clude infomiation re3ponses by leuer, telephone, 
or electronic interaction; access to a computer* 
based information network; individualized com- 
puter searches; specialized projects; conference 
presentations; and telephone consultations. 
Publications may include the following: 
newsletters, bibliographies, monographs. Journal 
columns and articles, fact sheets and resource pa- 
pers, resource directories, and referral lists. 



ACCESS 

The InfcKmation Clearinghouse about Public 
Schools 

National Committee for Citizens in Education 

10840 Uule Pamxent Parkway, Suite 301 

Columbia, MD 21044 

(301)997-9300 

(800)NET.WORK 

ACCESS provides computerized information 
on a wide range of topics on public education to 
parents and citizens who wish to become in- 
volved in efforts to tmimve their public schools. 
Housed by the National Committee for Ciuzens 
in Education (NCCE), ACCESS is made possi- 
ble through a grant from the MacArthur 
Foundation. Resources and printout are avail- 
able on a variety of topics. 



ERIC Clearliigboiisc on Adults Career* 

and VoeatkNial Education 

(ERIC/ACVE) 

Susan ImeU Director 

Ohio Stale University 

1900 Kemy Road 

Columbus, OH 43210-1090 

(614)2924353 

(800)8484815 

The ERIC Clearinghouse provides compre- 
hensive informatkxi servkres in adult and contin- 
uing education; career education — childhood 
throu^ adulthood; and vocational and technical 
education. Publications include major publica- 
tions that provide in-depth reviews^ Digests that 
summarize information on selected topics. Trends 
and Issues Alerts that provide information on 
emerging trends and issues, and Practice 
Applicadon Briefs that are based on research find- 
ings. Services include computer searches and 
refcnals. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Management 

University of Oregon 
College of Education 
1787 Agate Strcc: 
Eugene, OR 97403-5207 
(503)686-5043 

This national mformation system serves edu- 
cators by disseminating research results and other 
resource information that can be used in develop- 
ing more effective educational programs. The 
cltaringhcuse processes research rcpoits and jour- 
nal articles for announcement in ERICs index 
and abstract bulletins as well as prepares bibli- 
ographies, literature reviews, monographs, and 
other interpretive research studies on topics in its 
educational area. Publications include Th ''est 
of ERIC on Educational Management and bRIC 
Digest Series. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped 
and Gifted Children 

Judi Conrad, A sociate Director 
The Council for Exceptional Children 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703)620-3660 

The ERIC Clearinghouse gathers and dissem- 
inates educaiional information on all disabilities 
and the gifted across all age levels. The 
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aeariagboiiie ibn^ ind mdexei the ^Mcial 

CdOCStlOQ lliQWlQVC IW Ci wfwl ffl tilC COfflpUftWIUPd 

ERi^ ^Bhitto Md its OKMiClily prim iadexc$« 
Resowrces in EdMeation wd Cwmm Ifidex to 
Jounmls iff Educaikm. Seivices include le- 
j p M t ftt 10 wriocii, pliQii6» nd ttocffOBic infor* 
nuiios ffqitPrtti ERTC woikshopt Md i^chftical 
assiitmact; compoicr seaiches of die ERIC and 
ExcqMiomd CIdU E(hicadon Reaoimxs (E€^ 
databases; and analyses of corrent trends and 
issues. 

ERIC Clearinghonse on Rnral 

Edscttion ud Small Schools 

(ERIC/CRESS) 

Appalachia Education Laboiatory 

1031 Quarrier Street 

RO. Box 1348 

Chariestoo^WV 2S32S 

(304) 347*0400 (in Chvleston aita) 

(800) 344-6646 On West Virginia) 

(800) 6Z4-9120 (outside West Virginia) 

The ERIC/GRESS clearingboose covers the 
following scope: rural education, snudl schools, 
American Indian and Alaska Native education, 
Mexican American education, migrant education, 
and outdoor education. Accessed by students, 
counseVxs, teachers, administratocs, researchers, 
and odieis interested in education^ ERIC/CRESS 
answers requests for information, develops and 
disseminates publications, and conducts work- 
shops* The clearinghouse acquires educational 
materials such as articles, reports, curriculum de- 
scriptions, and conference proceedings and makes 
articles and documents about education accessible 
to all who are interested The ERIC system pro- 
duces a compuier-searchaUe database of the liteia- 
Uire of education in two parts: Resources in 
Education (RIE) and Current Index to Journals in 
Education (CUE). 

ERIC Cleari&(»iaOusc on Urban 

Education (ERIC/CUE) 

Erwin Flaxman, Director 

Institute for Urban and Minority Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Main Hall, Room 300, Box 40 

525 120th Street 

New York, NY 10027-9998 

(212)678-3433 

ERIC/CUE collects and disseminates pub- 
lished and unpublished materials for a wide 



audience of educators* researchers, and 
pfofessiottab in a range of disciplines, and 
iniensied flMmben of the general public* The 
dearinglKMaeV rtas of ooQceni indude die edu- 
catkn of oriiaa minority youdi, grades three 
through college, especially Blacks. Asian 
Americans, and Hispanic Americans; urban 
schooling; ethnic discrimination; school 
desegregittion; die relation between urban and 
minoriQr life and school performance; and urban 
and minnriQr social instiuitions services as 
Uiey relate to education. Public .available 
from ERIC/CUE im lude Urban U^rsity Series, 
Trends and Issues Series, ERIC Digests, and 
Urban Schools Bibliographies. 

HEATH: Higher Education and Adult 
Training for People with Handicaps 
Rhona C. Hartman, Director 
American Council on Education 
One Dupont Circle, NW, Suite 800 
Washington, DC 20036-1193 
(202)939-9320 
(800)544-3284 

The HEATH Resource Center operates die 
National Clearinghouse on Postsecondary 
Education for Individuals with Handicaps* The 
Center serves as an information exchange about 
educational support services, policies, procedures, 
adaptations, and Of^)ortunities on American cam- 
puses, vocational-technical schools, transition 
training and adult education programs, indq)en- 
dent living centers, and oUier training entities 
which serve youth and adults beyond high 
school* The Center gathers and disseminates Uiis 
information so that people wiUi disabilities can 
develop their full potential duough postsecondary 
education and training if Uiey choose. The 
Center provides technical assistance to colleges, 
universities, and postsecondary programs to help 
them include students wiUi disabilities. HEATH 
maintains a toll-free number, provides single 
copies of materials free of charge in print or al- 
ternative media, and encourages duplication and 
dissemination of its resources. 
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JsTCiUt Jssticf CltariBgliout 

Dqprtmemof Jusike 
Office of Jtt^epiteJtmiceiPdDclinqDc n ^ 

User Services 
Bm6000 

RockviDe^MD 20850 

(301) 2S1-SS0O Cm Washington. DQ 

(800)638-8736 

The Clearin^iouse was created to help juve- 
nile justice professonab keep in touch with the 
woric of the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency PteventioQ and other ongoing re- 
search. Avaifad>le publications include research 
reports* program descriptions, training or techni- 
cal assistance materials, evaluation studies, 
summaries of significant books, and bibliogra- 
phies. Other services include customized re- 
source searches, using their database and referral 
to other agencies and organizations for further 
technical assistance. 

The National Dropout Prevention 

Center (NDPC) 

Jay Smink, Executive Director 

Cemson University 

Clcmson,SC 29634-5111 

(803)656-2599 

(800)443-6392 

(800) 868*3475 (in South Carolina) 

The NDPC serves as £ repository and clear- 
in^KXise of information for groups smd individu- 
als concerned with drc^ut prevenUon. The 
NDPC's mission is to significantly reduce the 
dropout rate in American schools by helping to 
develop public-i»ivate partnerships betw^^en 
schools, business, and communities to address 
this crisis. The NDPC publishes the quarterly 
National Dropout Prevention NewslettenA 
Series of Solutions and Strategies serial; various 
other publications on such topics as dropout 
rates, mentoring, and identification; and hand- 
hodks for students and principal^^ The NDPC 
also maintains the FOCUS databases a collection 
of databases focused on dropout prevention. 



Texas Oropovt Inrormttion 
CleariBgh^nt 

1609ShoatCn V Boulevard, Suite 200 
Austin, TX 78rvi 
(S12) 463*9633 

The flussion of this clearinghouse is to pro- 
vide m infomation forum for stale, regional, and 
local educatioo and job training service pro viders 
who are working together to prevent students 
from dropping out and to recover those who do* 
To accomplish its mission, the Clearinghouse 
collects information on programs, services, and 
strategies that aid in the prevention and recovery 
of dropouts, primarily targeting various cate- 
gories of studmts that have a high dropout rate; 
and disseminates information to local providers 
of dtqpout prevention and recovery programs and 
services, inside and outside the educational sys- 
tem, and to the Interagency Coordinating 
Council, created by House Bill 1010 to coordi- 
nate the policies of nine state agencies serving 
dropouts and at-risk youth* It publishes the 
Texas Dropout Information Clearinghouse 
FORUM newsletter and has available a search- 
able computerized database containing summaries 
of dropout prevention and recovery programs, 
strategies, servkes, resources, and descriptions of 
current research. 
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COMPUTER-BASED 
INFORMATION NETWORKS 

Computer-btsed infonnadoa networks provide 
insUntaneous on*line communicaUoii and 
database services. These networks ait an efficient 
mediod of communicating with odier school dis- 
tricts, agencies, clearinghouses, and institutions 
of higher education and keeping ab. ^t of the 
latest legislation, programs, funding, resources, 
and other pertinent information concerning rele- 
vant issues in education. 



ADVOCNET 
Dialcom, Inc. 

6120 Executive Boulevard, Suite 500 
RockvillcMD 20852 
(301)881*9020 

The National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education manages ADVOCNET, a 
national electronic mail system linking adult, 
vocational, and technical educators, administra- 
tors, and others. The service features message 
exchanges, bulletin boards, and teleconferencing. 
The network serves to inform the vocational 
community nationwide about meetings, work- 
shops, conferences, new products, and other in- 
formation of special interest 

SpecialNel 

GTE Education Services, Inc. 
2021 K Street, NW, Suite 215 
Washington, DC 20006 
(202)835-7300 

The world's largest computer-based informa- 
um network for education professionals, it con- 
sists of three parts: electronic mail, bulletin 
boards, and databases. It provides quick and easy 
communication from classroom teachers tu ad- 
ministrators in county, srate, and lederal ofnces 
of education. More thar; forty national bulletin 
boards, including Assessrji-nit, Litigation, Rural, 
Bilingual, ""pec.ed needs, and Transition. Voced 
are available along with over fifty activ:; state 
bulletin boards. SpecialNet's databases consist of 
several types, including specialized databares 
such as Program Evaluation and topical databases 
which include archived information taken from 
many SpecialNet bulletin boards and stored so 
users can locate information cn a specific topic. 



SpecialNet is available twenty*four hours a day. 
seven days a week, through virtually any tele- 
phone in the United States and Canada, as well as 
seventy additional countries woridwkle. 



DATABASES 

Databases provide a wealth of pertinent informa- 
tion regarding special needs populations to inter- 
ested parties. 



ERIC 

U.S. Deparmient of Education 
Oflice of Educational Research and Improvement 
(OERI) 

555 New Jersey Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
(202) 357-6289 

The Educational Resources Information 
Center (ERIC), sponsored by the OERI, U.S. 
Department of Education, is designed to provide 
users with ready access to primarily the English 
language literature dealing witii education. It 
does so through a variety of products and services 
that include databases, abstract journals, mi- 
crofiche, computer searches, document reproduc- 
tion, and analyses and syntiieses. ERIC main- 
tains the world's largest education database tiiat 
covers all aspects of education and is accessible 
in most universities, state, and large city libraries 
in at least one of three formats: (1) manual in- 
dexes, (2) an on-line service, and (3) CD-ROM. 

FOCUS 

A Dropout Prevention Database for Prar»-^^oners, 

Researchers, and Policymakers 
Naticxial Dropout Prevention Center 
Clemson University 
Clemson,SC 29634-5111 
(803)656-2599 
(800)443-6392 

(800) 868-3475 (in South Carolina) 

FOCUS is a collection of databases focused 
on dropout prevention. Program Profiles and a 
Calendar of Events ave two files presenUy avail- 
able. Other files under development are Contacts 
in Dropoi't Prevention, Statistics, Resource 
Library, and Legislative Initiatives. FOCUS is 
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accessible seveo days a week by utilizing a per- 
sonal computer and a modem through the normal 
long distance ^lepbooe lines. In addition, sub- 
scriben to Tek»et may also access FOCUS . 

Research im Vocattonal Education 
(RIVE) 

BRS Information Technologies, Inc. 
SOOOWestperk Drive 
McLevuVA 22102 
(800)9554)906 

This on-line database, managed by the 
Department of Education, University of 
California, Bericeley, contains descriptions of 
state-admifiisiaed and federally administned voca* 
tional education program improvement (research, 
curriculum development, exemplary and innova- 
tive, and personnel training) projects funded 
wholly or in part by monies from the Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act The primary 
advantage of accessing this file is that it contains 
descriptions of projects in progress and provides a 
valuable siq>plement to an ERIC search. 

TASPP Computerized Information Base 
National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education 

Technical Assistance for Special Populations 

Program 
University of Illinois Office 
Dqiaitment of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
345 Education Building 
1310 S. Sixth Street 
Champaign, IL 61820 
(z;7) 333-0807 

TASI^ has designed a computerized informa- 
tion base exclusively for practitioners, re- 
searchers, and policymakers regarding vocational 
educaiioa programs for speaal needs populations. 
Custom designed information searches are made 
available at no charge on topics such as transi- 
tion, at-risk youth and adults, limited*Bnglish 
proficient (LEP) students and immigrants, teen 
pregnancy, niral and urban education, and inte- 
grating vocational education and the academics. 
Entries contained in the base includt the follow- 
ing: reference materials, including the most re- 
cent research reports, monographs, stale reports, 
organizational initiatives, program development 
manuals, journals, and newsletters; org^iniza- 
tions, associations, and agencies; centers for 



educational information/services, including 
curriculum centers, clearinghouses, computer- 
based information networks, and databases; 
names and addresses of contact persons in state 
and national agencies, associations, and 
organizations; and exemplary progrttn$^;mictices 
identified by TASPP suiff. This computerized 
information base is accessible by writing or 
calling the TASF ? staff at the above address and 
telephone number. 

VECM Database 

BRS Information Technologies, Inc. 

8000 Westparic Drive 

McLean, VA 22102 

(800)955-0906 

Managed by the National Center for Research 
in Vocational Education, the Vocational 
Education Curriculum Materials (VECM) 
database provides on*line information on print 
and non-print curriculum products including text- 
books, workbooks, slides, tapes, and microcom* 
puter courseware. This database, conducted coop- 
eratively with the National Network for 
Curriculum Coc ^.nation in Vocational and 
Technical Education, provides information on 
materials developed specifically for handicapped, 
disadvantaged, L£P, and bilingual students. 
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Therefon. the following Mktaesses are provided 
for your convenience. (If die item is available 
finxn ft source odier than the puUisher, it is noted 
in the annotation.) 



Academy for Educational Development 
1255 23rd Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037 
(202)862-1900 

Amnican Association for Counseling and 

Development 
5999 Stevenson Avenue 
Alexandria, VA 22304 
(703) 823-9800 (in Virginia) 
(80O)545-AACD 

Anierk:an Institutes for Research 
1791 ArastraderoRoad 
P.O. Box 1113 
Palo Alto, CA 94302 
(415)493-3550 

Aspen Publishers 
7201 McKinney Circle 
P.O. Box 990 
Frederick, MD 21701 
(301) 251-5233 (in Maryland) 
(800)638-8437 

California State Dqwrtment of Educ 
Career-Vocational Preparation Divisiuu 
721 Capitol Mall 
Sacaramento,CA 95814 
(916)445-9570 

Cditer for Advanced Human Resource Studies 
New York State School of Industrial and Labor 

Relations 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14851-0925 
(607)255-2742 



Center for Comstunity Educatiou 

School of Social Work 

Rolfen, Ihe Stale Univ 3isity of New Jersey 

73 Euton Avenue 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

(201)932-7798 

Center for POticy Research in Education 

Eagleton Institute of Politics 

Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey 

New Brunswick, NJ 08901 

(201)828-3872 

Center on Education and Trailing for 

Empk>yment 
Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus, OH 43210-1090 
(614) 2924353 (in Ohio) 
(800)8484815 

Committee for Economic Development 
477 Madison Avenue 
New York. NY 10022 
(212)688-2063 

Council of Chief State School Officers 
379 Hall of die States 
400 N. Capitol Street. NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
(202)393-8161 

Education Commission of the States 
1860 Lincoln Street. Suite 300 
Denver. CO 80295 
(303)830-3692 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career. 

and Vocational Education 
Ohio State University 
1900 Kenny Road 
Columbus. OH 43210-1090 
(614) 2924353 
(800) 8484815 
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ERIC (%migbouse OQ Educauional 

UmvcntQf of Oregon 
College of Edontoi 
1787 Agaie Street 
Ei«ene.OR 97403*5207 
(503)686-5043 

ERIC Oearingbousc cm Handicapped 

andGifkcdChilditn 
The CouncU for Excepckxial Children 
1920 As90cia2iOQ Drive 
RestOQ^VA 22091 
(703)620-3660 

ERIC Document Rq)rodiicuon Service 
3900 Wheeler Avenue 
Alexandria* VA 22304*6409 
(800)227-3742 

Extension Instruction and Materials Center 

University of Texas at Austin 

Customer Service 

RO* Box 7218 

Austin, TX 78713-7218 

(512)471-7716 

(800)252-3461 (in Texas) 

Ford Foundation 
Office of Reports 
320 E. 43rd Street 
New York, NY 10017 

The Hispanic ^'icy Development Project 
1001 Conne l Avenue, NW, Suite 310 
Washington,. J 20036 
(202)822-8414 

Hudson institute 
PuhHcadons Department 
5395 Emerson Way 
P.O. Box 26-919 
Indianapolis, IN 46226 
(317)545-1000 

Illinois State Board of Education 
100 R First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777-0001 
(217)7824321 



buitme for Educational Leadershq) 
tool Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 310 
Washuigtoa^DC 20036 
(202)822-8405 

Instnictional Materials Laboratory 
University of Missouri-Columbia 
2316 Industrial Drive 
Columbia, MO 65202 
(800) 392-7217 (in Missouri) 
(800)633-5937 

MDC, Inc. 

1717 Ugion Road, P.O. Box 2226 
Chapel HiU, NC 27514 
(919)9684531 

Missouri Department of Elementary 

and Secondary Education 
Special Needs and Guidance Services 
Division of Vocational and Adult Education 
P.O. Box 480 
Jefferson City, MO 65102 
(314) 7514192 

National Assessment of Vocational Education 

(NAVE) Reports 
%Kaieii Cossaio 

Office of Vocational and Adult Education 
U.S. Department of Education 
400 Maryland Avenue, SW 
Washington, DC 20202-7241 
(202)732-2453 

National Association of State Boards of 

Education 
1012 Citmeroii Su-eet 
Alexandria, VA 22314 
(703)6844(>j0 

National Center for Research in Vocational 

Education 
Materials Distribution Service 
Western Illinois University 
46 Horrabin Hall 
Macomb, BL 61455 
(800)637-7652 
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NttkmlClemigbOQ^ ite Bilingual Education 

Oeoiie Wtsliinglon Umvosity 

CtoieriDrAppBDd Ling uisrics 

Ul822MiSlmi«NW 

^mUatiu^DC 20037 

(202) 4«74)867 Qn Washington, DQ 

(800)321-NCBE 

National Commission for Employment Policy 
152?, K Street, NW, Suite 300 
Washington, i>C 20005 

(202) 724-1545 

The Nati>)f lal Committee for Citizens in 
Education 

1084O Uu}c Patuxent Parkway, Suite 301 
Columbia, 21044 
(301)997.93tX) 
(800)638-9675 

The National Dropout Prevention Center 

Gemson University 

Clemson,SC 29634-5111 

(803)656-2599 

(800)443-6392 

(800) 868-3475 (in South Carolina) 

National Education Association (NEA) 

NEA Plrofessionai Library 

Saw Mill Road 

P.O. Box 509 

West Haven. CT 06516 

(203) 934-2669 

National School Boards Association 
1680 Duke Street 
Alexandria, V A 22314 
(703)838-6722 

Oregon .^chool Study Council 
University of Oregon 
1787 Agate Street 
Eugene, OR 97403 
(503)68)5.5045 

Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER) 
%NOW Legal Defense nd Education Fund 
99 Hudson Street, I2ih Floor 
New York, NY 10013 
(212)925-6635 



Public/Frivate Ventures 
399 Marioet Street 
Philadelphia. PA 19106 
(215)592-9099 

Research for Better Schools 

Publications 
444 N. Third Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19123 
(215)574-9300 

70001 Training & Employment Institute 
501 School Strec i, SW, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20024 
(202)4844)103 

SRI Intematiomt^ 
333 Ravenswood Avenue 
MenloPark,CA 94025-3493 
(A15) 326^200 

Superintendent of Documents 
U.S. Govei iment Printing Office 
Washington, DC 20402-9325 

Technical Assistance for Special Populauons 

Program 
University of Illinois 
Depaitment of Vocational and Technical 

Education 
345 Education Buil iing 
1310 S. Sixth Su^ t 
Champaign, DL 61820 
(217) 333-0807 

Texas Dropout Information Clearinghouse 
Texas Education Agency Put)lications 

Distribution Office 
1609 Shoal Cieek Boulevard, Suite 200 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512)463-9744 

Texas Education Agency 
1701 N. Congress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701-1494 
(512)463-9734 
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University of Minnesota 

MmnesMi Refwch and Development Center for 

Vocational Education 
Depamem of Vocational and Technic li 

Edncadon 

R460 Vocational and Technical Ediicittion 

BuiUiQg 
1954 Bofonl Avenue 
St Paal, KIN SS108 

U.S. General Accounting OOice 
P.O. Bo c 6015 
Gaithersburg, MD 20877 
(202)275-6241 

Vocational Education Resource System 
Sonoma State University 
California Institute on Human Sendees 
1801 £.Cotati Avenue 
RohnertPark^CA 949^28 
aOT) 664-2416 

Vocational Special Needs School of Occupational 

and Educational Studies 
C(d(mdo State University 
F6rt Collins* CO 80523 
(303)491-6316 

WEEA Publishing Center 
Education Development Center, Inc. 
55 Chapd Street 
Newton, MA 02160 

W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 

Research 
300 S. Westnedge Avenue 
Kalamazoo, MI 49007 
(616)343-5541 

Youth and Amehca'sFuUire: The William T. 

Grant Foundation Commission on Work, 

Family, and Citizenship 
Instimte for Educational Leadership 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 301 
Washington, DC 20036-5541 
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secondary and postsecondsvy levd; (2) tnitiitte and support networks 

education need^ of special groups; and (3) provide targeted technical assistance on selected terries or 
piv)bte/ns cnicial to improving the quality of vocational education programs provided to special populations. 
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